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ABSTRACT 

The three essays of this collection explore the 
prevention of violence in urban schools. The first, ’’Preventing 
Violence in Schools," by Mary Hatwood Futrell and Lee Etta Powell, 
focuses on how to prevent violence in schools and offers 
recommendations on what schools and communities can do. The factors 
contributing to school violence are numerous, complex, and mostly 
community-related. A number of strategies are available for 
addressing the problem from a classroom or schooiwide perspective, 
but others can be suggested for individual students, helping them 
focus on discipline as positive behavior. Investment programs such as 
tutoring, counseling, jobs, and recreation and youth facilities would 
be more cost-effective in the long-run than such measures as hiring 
more security. The second essay, "Gang Activity at School; Prevention 
Strategies," by Shirley Lai, reviews what is known about gangs and 
their impact and consequences in schools. It also suggests a variety 
of strategies for preventing gang activity and altering negative gang 
behavior. The final essay, "School Violence and the Legal Rights of 
Students: Selected Issues," by Dorianne Beyer, considers the effects 
of the public perception of widespread and growing school violence, 
which leads to a situation in which the rights of school 
administrators come to take precedence over the rights of students 
when school safety is at stake. The current judicial trend highlights 
society's fears and disrespect for children. Contains a total of 90 
references . (SLD) 
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PREVENTING VIOLENCE IN SCHOOLS 



Mary Hatwood Futrell 

and 

Lee Etta Powell 
INTRODUCTION 

There is an old saying that '‘the course of civilization is a race between 
catastrophe and education. In a democracy such as ours, we must make sure that 
education wins the race." Many people thought that the catastrophe would be one 
caused by nuclear warfare and wars between nations. It seems, however, that the 
catastrophe may be internal, may be “homegrown." 

The public’s concern about violence in schools has been manifested in 
media stories. Congressional testimony, and numerous studies and reports that 
vividly underscore the pervasiveness of the problem. Nowhere, however, is the 
magnitude of the nation's concern about school violence reflected more urgently 
than in Goal 7 (originally called Goal 6) of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act. 
adopted by Congress and signed into law by President Bill Clinton in March 1904. 
Goal 7 states that “By the year 2000, every school in America will be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a disciplined environment conducive to learning." The 
supporting narrative for this goal states that “no child or youth should be fearful on 
the way to school, be afraid while there, or have to cope with pressures to make 
unhealthy choices" (U.S. Department of Education, 1993a; 1993b). 



Students in schools where violence occurs will not focus on meeting 
rigorous standards, perform at high academic levels, or even stay in school. When 



teachers and students are more concerned about their safety than about education, 
they cannot concentrate or. teaching and learning. 

This chapter, a revised version of an earlier manuscript written by one of the 
authors, focuses on how to prevent violence in schools. We also offer some 
recommendations based upon our reflections — as teachers who taught for 15 and 
10 years, respectively, in urban centers — and as concerned citizens, about what 
schools and communities can do to stem the tide of violence in schools and, 
hopefully, in society in general. 



AN OVERVIEW OF VIOLENCE IN SCHOOLS 

The issue of school violence is not a new phenomenon. “Discipline in the 
Public Schools: A Problem or Perception,” which appeared in the January 1979 
edition of Phi Delta KAPPAN . traces school violence back to the 1950s when the 
problem was not discipline, but juvenile delinquency. In that decade, “there seemed 
to be a marked increase in both the serious and less serious antisocial behavior on 
the part of our youth..." (Williams, 1979). 

Today the possibility that a disagreement among students wnl be settled 
with some type of weapon rather than an old-fashioned fist fight has increased 
significantly. A major difference between violence in the schools in the 1950s and 
the 1990s is the presence and use of weapons, especially guns. Also, students seem 
to hold a grudge much longer. Some students wait until the last day of school to 
settle an incident that occurred weeks or months earlier. 

Violence in schools is not unique to public schools or the nation’s urban 
centers. According to the Department of Justice, public, private, and nonsectarian 
schools have all experienced an increase in school violence. Nine percent of public, 
seven percent ol private, and six percent of nonsectarian school students reported 
being victims of violent acts or property crimes in 1989 (U.S. Department ot 
Justice. 1991). 
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Further, media reports indicate that the issue of violence in school is a 
national problem that has seeped into the very heartland of America. No geographic 
region is excluded anymore. In a National School Boards Association (NSBA) 
survey of 1,216 administrators. Violence in the Schools, 54 percent of suburban 
and 64 percent of urban school officials reported more violent acts in their school in 
1993 than five years before (National School Boards Association, 1994). 
Newspaper article^ leport that communities large and small, urban, suburban, and 
rural — from Chicago, Illinois, to Little Rock, Arkansas, to Walton, New York, to 
Lorain, Ohio, to Lindhurst, California, to Butte, Montana, to Washington, 

DC — are struggling with the issue of school violence. 

Thus, the public’s concern about discipline and violence in the schools is 
well warranted. Violence caused by schoolage children (in and out of school) is 
worse now than it has ever been; it is on the rise and permeates every segment of 
American society. This is not to say, however, that all of today’s youths arc 
discipline problems or perpetrators of acts of violence. To the contrary, the vast 
majority of our youth are not violent, nor have they committed acts of violence. 

Generally speaking, there are three groups of students in a school, what we 
call the 80-15-5 rule. Eighty percent of the students rarely break the rules or violate 
principles. Fifteen percent break the rules on a somewhat regular basis by refusing 
to accept classroom principles and restrictions. If not clearly apprised of 
expectations and consequences of such their behavior, these students can disrupt 
learning for all the other students. The last five percent of the students are chronic 
rule breakers and are generally out of control most of the time. They may commit 
acts of violence in school and in the community (Curwin & Mcndlcr, 1988). 



FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO SCHOOL VIOLENCE 

Factors contributing to school violence arc numerous, complex, and mostly 
community-related. For example, teachers perceive that the major factors 
contributing to student vi Mencc are lack of parental supervision at home (7 1 
percent), lack of family involvement with the school (66 percent), and exposure to 



violence in the mass media (55 percent) {The American Teacher , 1993). Teachers 
also believe that certain types of parenting produce chi! hen who contribute to 
school violence. 

America’s children arc exposed to a steady diet of verbal and physical 
violence that begins early and continues throughout their lives. Numerous reports 
have cited the fact that children in the U.S. spend more time watching television 
than attending school. Most of what children watch, including cartoons, is 
unsupervised and much of it is filled with scene after scene of unadulterated sex and 
violence. All too often children who behave violently are themselves victims of an 
overdose of violence. 

In too many communities, children constantly send signals that they feel 
isolated from and maligned by society. These feelings know no geographic, social, 
or economic boundaries. Increasingly, many youth come from communities where 
the vast majority of the experiences to which they have been exposed have been 
hostile. They have had to fight to simply survive. These young men and women are 
filled with rage and a sense of rejection and, as a result, do not believe that they 
owe society anything. 

At the same time, an increasing number of students who have not grown up 
in mean, hostile environments are involved in acts of violence. They often cite 
boredom or the excitement of control as reasons for their actions. It is difficult to 
understand their rebellion against society. 

Parenting Practices 

Children often receive mixed messages from parents and other adults about 
what is right and what is wrong. The use of material goods to persuade children to 
behave in one way or to dissuade them from behaving in another is one example of 
sending a mixed message. In such situations, children arc “bribed” by promises of 
expensive clothing or toys. In addition, today’s youth seem surprised when asked 
if they are required to perform chores in and around their home (Franks, 1993). 
Many indicate that they do not do chores unless they are paid to. These attitudes and 
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actions convey strong lessons about roles, responsibilities, and the rights that must 
be learned in order to assume positions as citizens good in a democratic society. 

How children learn these lessons is as important as what they learn. 

In addition, with more and more parents working outside the home, 
students are very aware that it is difficult for school officials to contact their parents, 
and that even if they do, their parents often refuse to respond. Exacerbating this 
problem further, the parents may refuse to come to the school when asked if a child 
has been in trouble repeatedly, because they arc tired of dealing with the child’s 
problems, they believe the school is at fault, or they believe there is nothing they 
can do to control the child. 

Sometimes parents do not respond because they were unsuccessful in their 
own school experiences; they view the school as a hostile environment. Likewise, a 
parent who does come to school may support the student’s disruptive/violent 
behavior as another form of “bribery” to gain their child’s affection, particularly 
when the relationship between the two is strained. This is most apparent in 
aggressive parents who have minimal parenting skills. Further, teachers report 
about students, even very young students, who state that their parents have told 
them (the children) that they do not have to do what the teacher says or that if 
anyone tries to take something from them, or insults or hits them, they should fight 
back. Unfortunately, many parents admit that they have so instmeted their child and 
are offended that teachers question such directions. 

These types of parenting are evident across the socioeconomic spectrum. 
Parenting that indulges, neglect., abuses, or ignores children, and that fails to 
provide strong, positive guidance, discipline, and nurturance. contributes to the 
spread of violence in schools. Such parenting is seen in families plagued by chronic 
unemployment and poverty, especially when parents are concentrating more on the 
economic survival of the family than on the attitudes and behavior of the children. It 
is also seen in affluent families that indulge their children’s every material request. 
Lastly, it is seen in families where parents do not have quality time to spend with 
their children because of job demands. 
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Peer Pressure 



Students (36 percent) concur that lack of parental supervision at home is the 
major factor contributing to violence in schools. However, 34 percent of them cite 
as a second major factor the presence of gang or group membership or peer group 
pressure (The American Teacher, 1993). Several recent studies concluded that peer 
group pressure is perhaps the fastest growing and most disturbing cause of acts of 
violence among youth, whether in school or out (The American Teacher , 1993; 
Toby, 1994; U.S. Department of Justice, 1991). 

Drugs and Alcohol 

Students cited involvement with drugs and alcohol as the third major factor 
contributing to school violence. Those who reported the availability ot drugs in 
school did not vary significantly by ethnicity, level of family income, or geographic 
location (U.S. Department of Justice, 1991). Although reports indicate that the use 
of drugs such as heroin, cocaine, marijuana, and crack is down among students in 
grades 6-12, the consumption of alcohol is not. Alcohol is the number one drug 
used by teenagers and young adults. 



Bias 

Another emerging trend is the number of acts of violence related to race or 
religion. The 1993 Lou Harris Study on Racism and Violence in American High 
School: Project Teamwork Responds reported that racism and violence are rising 
significantly in America’s high schools. Seventy-five percent of all students 
surveyed reported seeing or hearing about racially or religiously motivated 
confrontations on a regular basis, up from 57 percent in an earlier survey (cited in 
National Consortium for Academics and Sports, 1993). This trend is particularly 
disturbing in light of the lad that diversity in America is rapidly increasing. 
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LOCATION OF VIOLENCE IN SCHOOLS 



Most teachers believe that violence occurs in hallways or under staircases, 
in the lunchroom or cafeteria, or in unattended classrooms. Students concur that 
most acts of violence occur in these places, but add the gym and locker rooms as 
prime sites. Students are also victimized in restrooms. Most acts of violence occur 
where adult supervision is minimal or where there are large crowds of people 
moving to and (ro Students, especially those who have been victims, learn quickly 
which areas to avoid {The American Teacher, 1993). 

PERPETRATORS OF SCHOOL VIOLENCE 

It is important to examine, within the context of the school, who the victims 
and the perpetrators are. For example, according to Toby (1994), two kinds of 
violence should be distinguished. One is violence by trespassers who enter school 
buildings to steal, rob, or assault someone. The other type of violence is committed 
against teachers, administrators, other staff members, or fellow' classmates by 
students enrolled in the school. 

Victims and perpetrators of school violence represent all racial, ethnic, and 
economic groups. Although males are more likely to be involved in acts of violence 
in schools, in recent years an alarming trend indicates that girls are engaging more 
frequently in such acts. 

Often the perpetrators do not have or need a serious reason for lashing out. 
It could be something as simple as a look or stare or an accidental bump into 
someone that triggers a violent reaction. An act of violence could result from idle 
gossip, courtship jealousies, extortion, feeling slighted or disrespected, or an 
attempt to impress friends. It could result from the perpetrator's dislike fora person 
or the perception that someone is weak or is a nerd (gets good grades). In other 
words, a logical reason for the incident is not necessary. The tempers of many 
students today are triggered quickly and the results arc often disastrous. 
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When a fight occurs, for example, e. v ecially if it is outside the classroom, 
other students are not likely to try to stop it. To the contrary, students are more 
likely to "egg on” their peers. 

It is disturbing that most high school students would probably stand by and 
watch a fight without doing anything to stop it or without reporting the incident to 
school authorities. There appears to be a code of silence among the students. 
Reluc'.ance to report violent incidents may be motivated by tear of possible 
retaliation or a result of apathy. It may also be a way of opposing or hampering 
school authorities’ efforts to enforce rules and regulations. 

This behavior reflects attitudes often seen in adult society — a belief that it is 
better to be "safe” by not getting involved. It also reflects the reverence for 
aggressiveness and violence as part of American culture, whether at a sports event 
or in films. Children spend thousands of hours each year abso-bing scenes of 
violence in the media, in their homes, and in the community. They are the products 
of the culture and the society that adults have created. It is little wonder youth 
exhibit violent behavior in school. 



MOST LIKELY VICTIMS OF SCHOOL VIOLENCE 

Victims of violence in schools cover the spectrum. For example. 900 
teachers are threatened, and over 2.000 students and nearly 40 teachers are 
physically attacked on school grounds ever)' hour of each school day each year, 
according the Keith Geiger, president of the National Education Association. The 
Department of Justice asserts that every day in the I’.S. 100.000 youngsters carry 
guns to school and 40 youngsters arc injured or killed by guns (Slone. 1994). 

S'lTDKNTS 

Younger students (giades 0-10) are much more likely to be victims of 
\ iolence than are senior high school students ( l hr American / curlier. 19°3; t .S. 
Department of Education. 1993c: I’.S. Department of Justice. 1991 ). The 



Department of Justice reported that students whose families moved frequently and 
students from racial or ethnic groups that are minorities within the school are more 
likely to be physically assaulted. Students who wear expensive or fashionable 
clothing or jewelry, or who bring cameras, cassette players, beepers, and other 
electronic devices to school, are more likely to be victims of property crime. 

Teachers 

Students are not the only victims of violence in school. Although the 
majority of teachers believe that they are unlikely to be victims of violence in and 
around school, the opposite is true. Most teachers feel safe in their schools during 
the day, but after school hours many teachers, especially those in urban areas, do 
not. Women and younger, less experienced teachers are targets, but they are not the 
primary' victims of violence among school staff. Teachers who are considered to be 
strict, and who insist that students adhere to rigorous academic and behavioral 
standards, are most at risk of being victimized. Thirty-eight percent of teachers and 
51 percent of students rank strict teachers as more at risk of victimization than any 
other members of the teaching staff (The American Teacher. 1993). This perception 
could have a chilling effect on school districts that are attempting to reform 
education and restructure their schools. 

[f teachers fear that they will be targets of students' physical or verbal 
abuse, they will be less willing to insist that all students meet new, more rigorous 
standards. This is particularly so if teachers do not believe that school 
administrators can or will provide a safe environment where performance standards 
can be met. Also, teachers will he unwilling to intervene in certain situations, 
especially altercations between students, if they do not believe the parents, school 
officials, or the community will support their efforts. Teachers are not only 
concerned about being victimized, they are also concerned about being sued if they 
intervene in student fights or acts of violence. They also may not intervene 
aggressively because of fear of being accused of chile; abuse. 



VIOLENCE AS AN IMPEDIMENT TO EDUCATION 



The Justice Department ( 1991 ) corroborated the NSBA ( 1994) study stating 
that 82 percent of the school officials surveyed believe school violence has 
increased in the past five years, especially student-on-student violence. 

Violence or the threat of violence has a direct impact on the quality of 
education provided and on the way teachers and students work together in the 
classroom. Students are very perceptive. They may not articulate their perceptions, 
but most students know whether or not they are receiving a good education, an 
education that will prepare them to compete in the job market, college, or anywhere 
else. When students perceive that their education is inadequate or inferior, when the 
expectations for them are less than for others in the class, they often develop a 
sense of helplessness and frustration (Futrell, 1994). This sense of frustration often 
turns to anger and violence when they don’t know how to handle the obstacles to an 
effective education. For example, academic failure in school contributes to 
delinquency, antisocial behavior, and criminal activity — all of which can lead to 
violence. According to the Constitutional Rights Foundation Network report. The 
Challenge of Youth Violence (Sausjord & Friedman, 1994), “Youth who lack basic 
skills and a strong sense of self-worth are more likely to be drawn into violence.” 

Students frequently act out their hostility by being disruptive. This in turn 
creates an atmosphere in the classroom and the school that militates against 
constructive teaching and learning. For example, teachers are less apt to teach at 
their full potential, class assignments are less creative and challenging, and the 
ethos in the school is less motivating if tension constantly permeates the 
environment. In addition, teachers, like students, are less eager to go to school 
every day. Thus, students in these schools are much more likely to be taught by a 
“revolving door” of substitutes (Kozol, 1991; Wise, 1993). 



MEASURES TO ENSURE SCHOOL SAFETY 



Youth violence in many schools, frequently mirroring the situation in the 



surrounding community, has reached pandemic proportions. In some communities 
the situation is so bad that young offenders are being sent to boot camps or “shock 
incarceration programs,” or are required to perform supervised community service. 

Especially frightening is the increased availability of weapons, guns in 
particular. The fact that more and more weapons are showing up in schools 
underscores how readily accessible they are. In response to this phenomenon, 
schools are resorting to random checks of students’ book bags, backpacks, or 
lockers. They are also increasing their use of metal detectors to identify students 
carrying weapons. Many schools are moving to physical means of control — fences, 
blocked access roads, and locked and chained doors — to guard against violence. 

Such measures are costly and reflect the real and unpleasant image of being 
locked up. They divert funds from efforts to reform education and restructure 
schools: to raise standards by improving the curriculum, reducing class size, 
providing professional development programs for teachers or special programs for 
students. 

All of the strategies described herein are important and, perhaps, necessary. 
However, they are too little and, perhaps, too late. Most strategies to curb violence 
in school and society are designed to respond to violence after it has occurred rather 
than to prevent it. 



S chooiavide Strategies 
Staff Monitoring and Guards 

The most common school security measure used to prevent violence or 
other disruptive acts requires school staff, in particular teachers and security staff, 
to monitor students' movements in and around the school. Thus, staff monitor 
hallways, doorways, restrooms, the cafeteria or lunch rooms, and the areas of the 
campus where students tend to congregate. In addition, more and more school 
funds arc used to hire retired police officers or security guards to patrol buildings 
and provide security at sports and other school sponsored events. 
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Parents as Monitors and Teachers’ Aides 



Equally effective, if not more so, and less costly than guards, is the use of 
students’ parents as monitors and teachers’ aides. Youth are less likely to misbehave 
or engage in violent acts if parents from their neighborhood are highly visible on a 
daily basis in their school. Several schools have used this strategy and found it to 
be highly effective. 

Discipline and Dress Codes 

Institutionalization of discipline and dress codes is another strategy used to 
curb violence. These codes should be developed collaboratively by administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students. Discipline and dress codes should be reviewed by 
the school district’s legal staff to assure compliance with state school law'. Equally 
important, schools must be sure that the rules created have a purpose and that they 
explicitly tell students what kinds of behavior are acceptable. Included in these 
codes should be policies that delineate how the school will deal with students who 
are chronic disciplinary problems, such as suspensions, expulsions, and filing 
criminal charges against perpetrators if necessary. 

Discipline and dress codes should be reviewed and revised to ensure that 
they are appropriate for the student population and that they are contributing to a 
safe, orderly school environment. Every administrator, teacher, parent, and student 
should receive a copy of the codes. They should be reviewed in each class so that 
every student is aware of their existence and the consequences of violating any 
rules. School administrators and teachers should ensure that the codes are 
implemented consistently and firmly, but also fairly. 

To assure that parents receive and review the school’s discipline code, the 
State of Virginia enacted a law' effective May 1995 requiring parents, under penalty 
of a fine, to sign and return a copy of the school rules. The law also requires 
parents of suspended students to meet with school officials or lace a fine up oi to 
five hundred dollars. Similarly, a 1994 Alabama law holds parents liable when 
students damage school properly. The intent of these laws is to make parents “more 



accountable for the misbehavior of their sons and daughters” (Baker, 1995). 



Attempts to implement the Virginia law met a firestorm of resistance from 
parents and groups such as the American Civil Liberties Union and the 
Charlottesville-based Rutherford Institute that defends religious freedom, however. 
While the intent of the law was to get parents to be more accountable for the 
behavior of their children, it has instead been interpreted as a violation of parents’ 
religious belief that discipline is a parental matter. These groups perceive that the 
state is usurping the role of parents by demanding their acquiescence in any 
decisions made by school officials regarding their child (Finn, 1995). 

Counseling Programs 

Schools should establish counseling progr, ns for students, and assure that 
students do indeed have access to their counselors. Currently, most elementary 
schools do not have counselors, and if they do, they are in the schools for only one 
or two days per week. At the high school level, counselors are part of the staff. 
However, the average high school counselor has between 350-400 students to 
advise. Needless to say, students are lucky to see their counselor once during a 
school year — usually when it is time to sign up for the next year’s classes — and this 
contact often occurs in a large group. In order to effectively counsel the students in 
the school — whether academically or behaviorally — and to ensure that students 
have access to their assigned counselor on a regular basis, counselors should be 
assigned no more than 125-150 students per school year. They should be relieved 
of clerical and other non-counseling responsibilities. 

Conflict Resolution Programs 

Another form of “counseling" is the widespread use of conflict resolution 
strategies to defuse potentially violent situations and to persuade those involved to 
use nonviolent means to resolve their differences. DeJong (1994) noted that 
“Conflict itself with its roots in competition, poor communication, and 
miscalculation, is a normal part of life and cannot be eliminated (whether in schools 
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[public or private] or the community at large). What must change, therefore, is how 
we respond to it.” 

Schools that have adopted conflict resolution strategies are trying to teach 
young people new ways of channeling their anger into constructive, nonviolent 
responses to conflict. As a means of addressing violence, conflict resolution 
programs in schools start by identifying a core group of student leaders in the 
school. This group receives intensive training and supervision in the use of conflict 
resolution strategies and student mediation. Members of the “conflict resolution 
team” then use their skills and knowledge to help maintain order in the school by 
counseling their peers, intervening in disputes among students, helping them talk 
through their problems, and training other students to use conflict resolution 
strategies. Conflict resolution strategies should be used in individual classrooms as 
well as schoolwide. 

In addition, high school team members should visit students in elementary 
school and teach them the value of conflict resolution skills. Thus, conflict 
resolution strategies can be used for both prevention and intervention. 

Crisis Centers 

Schools should strongly consider the establishment of crisis centers for 
students who commit violent acts or threaten violence. Teachers and administrators 
can refer students to the centers, which should be staffed by professionals who are. 
specially trained to work with violent students. Crisis centers should not be used 
for long-term interventions, but rather as in-school areas where students can be sent 
to “cool off’ and to receive on-the-spot counseling. Nor should crisis centers be 
viewed as a replacement for afterschool detention programs. 

Teacher Crisis Meetings 

Efforts to prevent violence in schools must involve teachers at every step of 
the f rocess. Whether or not told through formal communications channels, all 
teachers are aware of the discipline problems, including acts of violence, which 
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occur in their school. Strategies designed to eliminate or reduce such problems will 
not work unless teachers are involved in the design and implementation of 
programs to establish a safe, orderly environment in the school. Further, it is 
important for teachers to be part of on-going discussions regarding the status of 
discipline problems and acts of violence occurring on the school campus. It is also 
important for teachers to be able to discuss major discipline problems they are 
having with students in their classrooms. These discussions can be part of regular 
monthly faculty meetings or special sessions designed to apprise faculty and staff of 
any major problems related to violence in the school. When faculty members are 
aware of what is going on in the school and of strategies to address problems, they 
are apt to become actively involved in supporting schoolwide efforts to correct the 
problem. Furthermore, when teachers are part of the process, they are more willing 
to become part of the “school team” and to work to achieve the goal of creating a 
school that is safe for all. 

Teacher Team Meetings 

Teachers in schools organized into interdisciplinary teams that teach the 
same group of students can exchange ideas about successful strategies for working 
with disruptive or violence-prone students during their team meetings. They can 
learn from each other how best to manage the students’ behavior and can establish a 
uniform set of standards or rules of discipline for their classes to be recognized and 
supported by the school administration. 

Support for Teachers 

Critical to the elimination of violent acts in schools is support for teachers’ 
efforts to address discipline problems. Since teachers are the frontline school staff 
members responsible for handling discipline problems, it is paramount that they 
receive support from their administration. While one of the major complaints from 
administrators is that teachers are not consistent in applying school discipline rules, 
teachers often complain that they do not receive support from school administrators 
when they report students for disruptive, or even violent, behavior. Obviously, 
teachers must be consistent in applying rules of discipline. And, administrators 
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must provide teachers and other school staff with the assurance that violent students 
will be dealt with swiftly and firmly, and that teachers will receive support in their 
efforts to maintain an orderly classroom. Nothing is more discouraging to a teacher 
than sending a student who is disrupting a classroom to the office, only to see the 
student return half an hour later to tell friends that his or her misbehavior was not 
punished. Teachers have to know that they have the total support of the school 
administration and board of education in their efforts to handle unruly students. 

Extended School Hours 

Another strategy being used by an increasing number of schools is 
extending the number of hours that the school is open to students. In some 
communities, after the regular school day has ended, schools are kept open so that 
students can participate in organized activities such as sports, gymnastics, cralts, 
art, music, tutorial programs, or other activities. Other schools, especially 
elementary schools, provide space for child care programs to accommodate 
working parents who are unable to pick up their children at the end of the school 
day and do not want them home alone. All of these activities are supervised by a 
trained staff. 

Classes for Parents 



There is art increasing number of teenage parents who lack social or 
parenting skills, but arc raising children who soon will enter school to begin their 
own formal education. Often these parents have left school without a high school 
diploma, thereby limiting their employability. As these young parents arc living out 
their own adolescence, their offspring can experience a benign type of abuse in the 
form of inadequate nurturing during their early years, lack ol attention to their 
developmental needs, and neglect. The media are replete with stories of childien 
who have been left unattended, who have been abandoned, or who have been 
abused by their parents or by friends of their parents. Having been victims of abuse 
and violence, these children tend to grow up to become abusers as adults, thus 
repeating the cycle of abuse and violence. 
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To serve this population, many school districts have established classes for 
parents to teach them effective parenting skills, provide them with an opportunity to 
earn a GED, and offer them vocational training so they can find employment. By 
participating in such programs, young parents can then provide better guidance to 
their own children and become a positive role model for them. 

Additional Strategies 

Since school personnel are faced with competing demands that overcrowd 
their schedule, acts of disruption are typically handled in a routine manner, 
following a prescribed discipline code. These codes tend to be legalistic and 
punitive, and are unlikely to result in sustained improvement in student behavior. 
Therefore, it can be very useful for schools to also use positive incentives to 
prevent violence. 

For example, a successful program in elementary schools called “Getting 
Caught Being Good” provides a positive approach to curbing students' disruptive 
and violent behavior. The school establishes a recognition and reward system for 
students who are observed in a significant act of good school citizenship. The 
overall goal of this program is to bring about a change in the students and in the 
school climate so that normative behavior is constructive. 

Another positive approach to violence prevention is providing students with 
positive role models. Schools should invite high profile leaders in the community 
(i.e.. police officers, athletes, media representatives, and parents) to visit schools 
and talk with students about crime and violence. 

These strategies indicate that the best school-based violence prevention 
programs seek to do more than reach students who may be prone to violence and 
their victims. The most effective programs are designed to change the total school 
environment by creating a safe school community that believes in and practices 
nonviolence in resolving differences. 



Classroom Strategies 



To maintain a sale and orderly classroom conducive to teaching and 
learning, a teacher must set forth both academic and behavioral expectations for all 
students. In addition to schoolwide codes, each teacher must articulate to students 
on the first day of class the basic standards of behavior for the class. Additional 
standards may be developed with input from the students to reinforce their 
commitment to the standards. 

Behavior Standards 

The classroom behavior standards should comply with the school's code, 
but they need not be as detailed. As a matter of fact, the fewer the better. The 
standards should be given to the students in writing and should be posted in the 
classroom. They should be clearly stated and understood by all students in the 
class. Also, a copy of the standards should be sent home to parents. 

Teachers are responsible for establishing and maintaining the climate in the 
classroom and for managing the students. It is very important for them to establish 
control on the first day of school and maintain it steadily thereafter. Students are 
perceptive and become quickly aware of teachers who are “not in control” of their 
classrooms. Being in control does not mean being rigid or being a “tyrant”; it means 
asserting authority and demanding and getting respect. 

Teachers also must ensure that the behavior standards arc followed, and 
they must do so in a manner that is fair, but firm and consistent. Students who fail 
to comply with the discipline standards must be dealt with quickly and firmly. 
Constantly changing the rules or extending the list will simply cause confusion. 
Failure to enforce then will result in the students' ignoring or constantly breaking 
them; it will lead to chaos. 

Academic Expectations 

Equally important, and often a factor ignored in discussions about discipline 
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and violence in schools, is the academic side of the issue. Again, it is the 
responsibility of the teacher to establish the ethos in the classroom regarding 
academic expectations. The objectives for each lesson, and each unit, should be 
clearly articulated to the students prior to teaching it. Preferably, these objectives 
should be in writing, either on the chalkboard or on paper given to the students. 
They should be explained to the class along with an explanation of the teaching and 
learning activities to be used to achieve them. 

Classrooms where the academic objectives are unclear are fertile for 
disruptive student behavior, and. perhaps, violence. This does not mean that every 
student should be seated quietly at a desk with a book open or busy filling in the 
blanks on a form. It does mean that the lessons have been carefully planned to elicit 
maximum teaching and learning. It means students are actively engaged in learning 
activities — sometimes in groups, at other times working alone, and later as a full 
class. It means using strategies to ensure that students comprehend what is being 
taught and are able to demonstrate their understanding of the coursework. It means 
insisting that all students strive to meet the academic as well as behavioral standards 
for the class and assisting those who have difficulty doing so. 

Teachers know that disruptive or violent behavior in the classroom is a way 
for some students to mask their frustration and anger over their academic 
deficiencies. The fact that all students are not alike and do not acquire knowledge 
the same way must be reflected in the teacher's method of instruction. Applied 
strategies of effective teaching, along with lesson plans that respond to students’ 
cultural diversity and learning styles, can significantly reduce instances of 
potentially disruptive or violent behavior. 

Strategies for Individual Students 

Thus far, this chapter has focused on violence in schools and strategies for 
addressing the problem from a classroom or school wide perspective. However, it is 
also important to focus on individual students in order to prevent them from 
becoming chronically disruptive or violent. The following strategies are designed to 
encourage students to focus on discipline as a positive means of behavior. 
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Tutors and Mentors 



The discussion above cited lack of parental supervision at heme as one of 
the factors contributing to student violence. With the absence of a “significant adult" 
in their lives, many students lack the nurturing that comes from parental support 
and guidance. Some school communities seek to fill this void by establishing 
tutoring programs and providing mentors for students. The mentors are community 
volunteers from business, service organizations, colleges and universities, 
churches, and retiree organizations. They have made a significant difference in the 
lives of many young people. 

Employment 

Some schools and communities have made efforts to reduce the number of 
property crimes by providing part-time employment for students during the school 
year and full-time employment during the summer months. The goals of these work 
programs include building self-esteem and a sense of responsibility, and learning ' 
the value of money and the importance of getting a good education and staying in 
school until graduation (Kuhn, 1990). 

Youth Collaboratives 

With encouragement and financial support for pilot programs from the 
National Alliance of Business and the Ford Foundation, several urban school 
districts have organized “youth collaboratives." These collaboratives, also known 
as “The Compact Project,” began with the Boston Compact and have extended to 
over a dozen large urban school districts. Focusing initially on school dropout 
prevention and the preparation of youth for the work force, they were among the 
early proponents of the need to provide coordinated services for youth and families. 
With the support of the business community, school districts seek to address the 
needs of students at risk of educational failure through the combined efforts of the 
city government, health, law enforcement, education, and social service agencies, 
and the religious community (National Alliance ol Business, 1989). 



LONG-TERM SOLUTIONS 



Some would say that the best way to address the issue of violence in 
schools is to simply get tougher with the perpetrators. Others say that the solution 
must be to instill better moral values, for children are suffering from ethical 
confusion and media pollution. Still others would say that the solution is to attack 
violence at its roots through a variety of efforts, such as providing parents with 
training in parenting skills, providing the whole family with social and economic 
supports and training in nonviolent conflict resolution, and providing children with 
a strong sense of right and wrong and a safe community in which to develop. 

Taken alone, each solution is too simplistic. Taken together, the three options make 
a strong program for stemming youth violence in schools and in communities. 

Recognizing and accepting the need for change are critical steps toward any 
efforts to reduce violence in schools. Change is a process that requires a sustained 
commitment from those desiring it — individuals, families, schools, and 
communities. Working to increase discipline, order, and safety in schools requires 
all parties to examine the attitudes, behaviors, and values that define them. 

Finally, but most importantly, youths themselves must learn chat they are 
responsible for their personal behavior and actions and that they are personally 
accountable for what they do in school and in the community. 

Early Intervention 

It is at the formative level of a child's life (until approximately year nine) 
that families and communities must inculcate positive attitudes and modes of 
behavior. Therefore, at the prekindergarten through fourth grade levels school 
districts should implement counseling programs, role modeling and mentoring, and 
antiviolence and safety programs for students. This agenda must also include 
developing respect for oneself and others. Forums should be provided, for 
example, where students can discuss sensitive issues related to racism, poverty, 
sexism, religion, and violence. 
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In addition, conflict resolution programs should be integrated into the 
school’s curriculum and participation should be required for ell students. These 
programs should be introduced early and resources should be committed to sustain 
them at all levels of the school system. Such programs should also be accessible to 
parents who wish to participate in them. 

Districtwide Discipline Codes 

Every school district should have a clearly defined discipline code that is 
communicated to students and their parents each yca». A major focus of it should he 
understanding discipline as a positive rather than a negative sense of being. The 
emphasis must be on prevention as well as intervention. Equally important, the 
discipline code should be enforced consistently, firmly, and fairly. 

It is also critical for teachers, parents, and members of student services 
programs to work together to help schools and communities address the issue of 
increased youth violence. School psychologists, counselors, nurses, social 
workers, speech-language pathologists, and all other student services personnel 
must be part of the violence prevention decision-making process. Further, schools 
should maintain a liaison with local police authorities since some acts of violence in 
schools are a spillover from disputes that originate in the community. 



Health and Social Services 



Students experiencing emotional, psychological, or physical problems that 
interfere with learning should have access to the educational, theiapeutic. 
counseling, and diagnostic ser\ ices to correct those problems. 

Parents who need support and training to he better p uentx should have 
access to programs that provide it. It is particularly important where there is 
evidence of child abuse or neglect. These programs are also important for families 
with nonexistent or poor communication between parents and their children. 



Childien with disabilities should be pro\ ided w ith the special education and 



related ser\ ices that they need- not just because it is the law, but because it is the 
risht thins to do. 



Staff Training 

Teachers see the negative and positive sides of student behavior and 
attitudes long before school boards, central administrators, or the community 
become alarmed and decide to act. They know the symptoms of incipient violence 
long before the metal detectors, security guards, or random searches become pa of 
the school environment. Teachers see signs of disruptive, even violent, behavior as 
early as preschool and elementary school. 

Yet. teachers are often unprepared to address the needs of disruptive, often 
violent, youth. Therefore, teachers and building-level administrators must receive 
intensive training and sustained staff development for dealing with violence. At the 
same lime, teachers and their professional organizations, student services 
personnel, school district officials, and community leaders must work together to 
develop programs to reduce and prevent violence in schools. These programs must 
include strategies lor working with families and community groups because schools 
cannot do the job alone. In addition, school districts should inform teachers and 
administrators about social services available in the community and how they can he 
accessed (Futrell, in press). 

I bifortunatoly, teachers often do not know how best to help young people 
who are having problems. Thus, teacher and administrator preparation programs in 
schools ol education must include the following types of training, with master 
teachers, if possible: how to create and maintain a well-managed and well-organized 
classroom, hou to deal with student disruptions, how to work effectively with 
parents so that their children meet academic and behaviorial expectations, how to 
work effectively with an ethnically and economically diverse student body, and 
how to find community health and social services and link families to them. 



Community Programs 



Students must also have experiences in their homes and communities that 
reinforce positive attitudes and behaviors. Religious groups, the media, civic 
organizations, and student groups, such as Girls and Boys Clubs, should provide 
continuing opportunities and experiences that enable students to resolve differences 
or conflicts nonviolently. Central to these efforts must be parents and guardians. 
They, in particular, must assume a greater responsibility for their sons’ and 
daughters’ behavior within the home, the school, and the community. 



CONCLUSION 

It is important for communities to urge all local groups and individuals to 
work with schools to ensure implementation of comprehensive and long-term 
strategies to support successful youth development (Futrcll, 1994: Manzo. 1992). 
Communities, for example, spend thousands of dollars on metal detectors and 
security guards each year. Yet. other than make schools appear more like prisons, 
these strategies have not eliminated violence from schools nor necessarily made 
students or staff feel safer. 

What would happen if some of those dollars were used to create jobs lor 
youth, build recreation facilities for children, establish year-round counseling and 
tutoring programs for students who need them? What would happen if child care 
programs were established in schools so children could receive supervised 
attention, rather than stay at home alone for hours'.’ What would happen if instead of 
sending adolescents to boot camp, we sent them to residential academies where they 
could learn about math, science, computers, and have lun at the same time? What 
would happen if more of these children were in programs like Outward Bound? 
These types of investments would yield far more for our tax dollars and be more 
beneficial to society than installing metal detectors in school or hiring more hall 
monitois. 



Americans cannot afford to ignore or minimize the magnitude of violence in 
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schools and its implications for the larger society. Nor can we simply build more 
prisons and chant slogans like “Three strikes and you’re out!” This is not a game. 
In five to ten years these young men and women will become part of the adult 
population. They are the people who will be expected to safeguard and enhance the 
civil, human political, and economic rights of the citizens of our country. It is the 
future of this nation and the kind of society we want that is at stake. 
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GANG ACTIVITY AT SCHOOL: 
PREVENTION STRATEGIES* 

Shirley La! 

INTRODUCTION 

Whether by choice, design, or necessity, schools are largely responsible for 
socializing America’s youth. Given the nature and acceleration of school violence 
nationally, today’s educators believe that this task is just as important (if not more 
so) as the instruction of academic subjects. University and college teacher 
preparatory programs usually do not provide courses to address school violence, 
however, so school administrators, teachers, and support staff members are not 
trained to control school violence and are not likely to recognize and address gang 
activity. 

To provide educators with a thorough understanding of gangs so they can 
take appropriate action, this essay reviews what is known about gangs and the 
impact and consequences of gang activity in schools. It also suggests a variety of 
strategics for preventing gang activity on school campuses. 



GANGS: FROM SOCIAL GROUPS TO VIOLENT DELINQUENTS 



In the past, researchers frequently used the terms traditional gangs, 
established gangs, or youth gangs to typify the gangs that had been operating in 



* Portions of this essay were excerpted from Handbook on Gangs in Schools: Strategies to 
Reduce Gang-Related Activities, by Shirley R. Lai, Dhyan Lai, and Charles R. Achilles, 1993, 
Corwin Press, Inc., Newbury Park, CA, with the expressed permission of the authors and 
publisher. 
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neighborhoods (hoods) for more than 10 years (Lai, Lai, & Achilles, 1993). Newer 
terms, such as clique and set, are now often used to identify a gang or an off-shoot 
of a gang. All these terms for gangs have the same meaning in the following 
discussion. 



S TRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Nationally, youth gangs and their activities have been a recurrent and visible 
indication of intense disorder in society. In essence, changes in gang structure 
parallel the structural changes in society. For example, gangs became more violent 
as a result of increased violence in society in general. 

A review of current literature on gang research reveals that the classical 
works conducted in the 1920s-50s by sociologists such as Thrasher (1927), Shaw 
and McKay (1931), Tannenbaum (1939), Cohen ( 1995). and Whyte (1955) are still 
being cited for their theoretical significance. That early research, subsequent work 
in the 1960s-80s (Spergel, 1964; Moore, 1978; Ban & Ciminillo, 1977; Miller. 
1977; Haskell & Yablonsky. 1982), and the findings from recent studies 
(Campbell, 1990; Taylor, 1989; Huff. 1993; Lai et ah, 1993; Thornberry, Krohn. 
Lizotte, & Chard-Wierschem. 1993) have produced various definitions and 
structural characterizations of gangs. The following are the most often cited gang 
characteristics from this body of literature: 

• Members arc typically young teenage males of similar ethnic or racial 
backgrounds (usually from disorganized families in the inner-city). 

• Loyalty and adherence to a strict gang code (i.e.. the gang is more important 
than anything) is mandatory. 

• Cohesiveness among members increases as recognition from society 
increases. 

• Loyalty and camaraderie are solidified by participation in group activities 
that are often antisocial, illegal, violent, and criminal. 

• Goals, identified roles, and responsibilities are clearly established and 
defined (they are often unspoken but arc understood by all members). 

• The chain of command is hierarchical. 
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• Identification with a local territory (often referred to as gang turf, hood, or 
barrio) is commonplace in the neighborhood as well as on the school 
campus. 

• Recruitment is an ongoing process, especially at school. 

Characterizing present-day gangs (1980s-90s) is not a simple task because 
they are more diverse and complex than gangs of earlier times. In addition, today’s 
gangs are distinguishable from gangs of the past in the following manner 
(Campbell, 1990; Huff, 1990; Lai et al„ 1993; Taylor, 1993): 

• Younger active members (some as young as eight- or nine-years-old). 

• Evidence of ethnic and racial crossover in multiethnic neighborhoods. 

• An insurgence of female gangs. 

• Established cliques or sets in suburban communities. 

• Acquisition of large sums of money from illegal daig markets and 
prostitution. 

• Rampant use of drugs and alcohol. 

• Violent membership. 

• Use of sophisticated communications devices and automatic weapons. 

• Employment of guerrilla warfare-like tactics. 

• Total disregard for human life as evinced hy the senseless deaths of 
innocent victims. 



Cr i/it r a l Distinctions 

Gang culture can best be understood by examining the behaviors and 
activities of gang members. Members behave in ways that set them apart from the 
mainstream culture. These behaviors serve not only to segregate and sustain the 
gangs, but they also add an allusion of mystery and glamour that is sometimes 
referred to as “the lure of the gangs.” Non-gang members who become infatuated 
with gang culture arc said to be “romancing the gang.” Gang distinctiveness is most 
noticeable in: attire and paraphernalia; identifying marks such as tattoos; posturing; 
modes of communication; beliefs, attitudes, and general trends in thinking; and 
activities (especially recruitment). The term ([(ini’ mentality is often used to describe 
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these characteristics (particularly members’ attitudes and trends in thinking) and 
connotes more than a simple commitment to gang values: it is a willingness to do 
anything (even die or commit murder) the gang demands without question. 
Members refer to this mentality as “being down for the hood.” or being “loco" 
(crazy) for the gang. 

Traditional youth gangs and their individual members do not simply 
“appear” in neighborhoods and on school campuses. Their patterns of behavior are 
established over time through an evolutionary process (Lai, 1991). In their 
significant research on juvenile delinquency, Haskell and Yablonsky ( 1982) 
described three prototypes of gangs that may evolve from groups of youths who 
hang out together: the social, delinquent , and violent gangs. These prototypes 
provide the basis for discussion on patterns of gang development in current 
research. Present-day gangs have evolved past the social stage and are defined as 
either delinquent or violent depending upon the type of membership and their 
activities (Taylor, 1988, 1989; Lai et al., 1993; Thornberry et ah, 1993). School 
officials are most likely to encounter delinquent gang type activities on campus, 
such as intimidation, extortion, burglary, face-to-face confrontation, fights, and 
recruitment rituals. 

Members proceed through four developmental stages in the evolutionary 
process: the wannabe (one who wants to be a member) or the gonnahe (one who is 
probably destined to be a member), which is a more recent term for wannabe; the 
peripheral (one who hangs around the gang, and may or may not engage in 
activities); the affiliate (an actual member also known as a “gang banger”); and the 
hard-core (one who lives only for the gang, is “down for the hood” or a real "vato 
loco”). The activities of gang members determine their position in the evolutionary 
process. For example, members engage in minor gang activities, such as hanging 
around, flashing gang signs, graffiti writing and claiming territory, before they 
become involved in serious hard-core illegal infractions, such as assaults, drug 
trafficking, and murder (Lai, 1991 ). Some recruiting practices bypass these simple 
activities; in such cases, hard-core members emerge overnight. 

Like the rites of passage most teenage males experience, potential gang 
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members are required to prove their worthiness by coining through some type of 
ritual before achieving actual membership. In the past, ritualistic practices were 
simple; recruits would fight several members to demonstrate their daring and desire 
to join. Even the term designated for this practice, courting, has a ritualistic 
connotation. Being courted-in or -out (also known as jumped-in or -out) as a way 
of joining a gang is currently being used by less violent gangs. 

Initiations for the seriously delinquent and violent gangs consist of more 
than a simple fight; participation in theft, gang rape, drive-by shooting, and even 
murder is common for today’s recruit. Because the focus of today’s gangs has 
dramatically shifted from the protection of turf (at the very least) to the protection of 
drug markets, the course of recruiting has also shifted. In gang neighborhoods with 
heavy trafficking in drugs, prostitution, and the sale of sophisticated weapons, the 
control and acqr sition of financial profit from these markets has become one of the 
paramount reasons for gang membership (Taylor, 1989; Padilla, 1992; Lai et ah. 
1993; California State Office of the Attorney General, 1994, 1995). These and 
other sources reported that youths who have a propensity toward delinquent 
behavior are four times more likely to engage in illegal acts and violent crimes as 
gang members than they would as non-gang members. Moreover, the likelihood of 
gang membership increases if youths are exposed to family, community, and 
school risk factors such as these: 

• Dysfunctional family conditions (e.g., poor parenting skills, continuous 
violent and abusive practices by adult members, drug and alcohol abuse, 
and a family history of gang membership). 

• Deteriorated environmental conditions (e.g., depressed socioeconomic 
circumstances and a history of gangs in the neighborhood). 

• Poor performance in school (e.g.. serious academic and attendance 
problems and failure to engage in positive peer relationships and/or 
activities). 



Extknt of (Jam; Activity 

It is no secret that gangs and their antisocial activities have been increasing 
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at alarming rates in communities and on school campuses nationwide. From the 
1920s to the present day, gang activity has not only increased and intensified, it has 
done so with notoriously senseless crime and violence. 

A comparison of data collected in two distinct studies demonstrates the 
startling increase in gang membership in the U. S. over a ten-year period. 
According to a study conducted by the U.S. Department of Justice ( Needle & 
Stapleton. 1 983), there were approximately 1 ,000 known gangs with a combined 
membership of 50,000 operating in the U.S. by the end ol the 1970s. In contrast, 
by the end of the 1980s these numbers increased to approximately 5,000 gangs 
with an estimated membership of 250,000 (United States Department of Justice. 

1 994). 



Both studies cited several reasons for this expansion, such as population 
growth, urban sprawl, high unemployment, augmented mobility ot gang members, 
and new drug markets. Whereas the major well-established gangs of the 1970s (and 
earlier) generally operated from bases within their traditional neighborhoods (in 
highly populated, urban, low-income, and racially isolated areas), gangs ol the 
1 980s were beginning to expand their bases of operations across the states (to less 
populated, suburban, middle-income, and racially integrated areas). Recent data on 
gangs reveal that they have become entrenched in all types of American 
neighborhoods, more so than at any other time in this nation's history. 

A comparison of statistics in Los Angeles (LA) County — often considered 
the "gang capital” of the nation — provides a local perspective. In 1988. the National 
School Safety Center reported that there were 600 gangs in existence, with a 
membership well over 70,000 in LA County alone. The LA County Sheriff’s 
Department reported that there were 1,130 known gangs with approximately 
150,000 members operating in LA in 1993. This pervasive expansion gives new 
meaning to the term akinning rcik's, and suggests that current cf forts to curb the 
gangs have been less than successful. 

Other urban locations, such as Chicago, Cleveland. Detroit, Newark, and 
New York City, have experienced similar increases in the number ol gangs and 
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gang membership. But the problem is no longer just confined to urban areas. The 
existence of gangs, through importation or creation, in suburban and other less 
populated locales, once virtually free of gangs, has signaled the beginning of a 
frightening reign of gang activity. Cities such as Phoenix (AZ), Long Beach (CA), 
Sacramento (CA), Stockton (CA), Jacksonville (FL), Kansas City (KS), Dallas 
(TX), Houston (TX), and Portland (OR) have been regularly struggling with gangs 
and their activities. 

Impact and Consequences of Gangs in Schools 

Discerning the effects of the expansion of gangs in neighborhoods is 
relatively simple. Law enforcement agencies, especially those with a gang detail, 
customarily maintain accurate gang data and readily publish or release this 
information to the media. Unfortunately, this is not often the case at schools. 

School administrators are not usually quick to acknowledge the existence of gang 
activity, so accurate gang statistics are not forthcoming. This reluctance hampers 
efforts to ascertain the extent of gang activity at individual schools. On a district 
level, differences in perceptions, lack of standards or policies, and inaccurate 
reporting practices result in skewed statistics. (For an overview of school reporting 
of violence in general, see ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education, in press). 

Students more readily acknowledge the existence of gangs in school than do 
adults. In 1991, the U. S. Department of Justice conducted a nationwide survey of 
students to ascertain certain facts about schoo 1 violence (Bastian & Taylor, 1991 ). 
This study reported that 15 percent of the students stated that gangs were active on 
their campus. Moreover, 16 percent indicated that they had witnessed gang 
members engaging in threatening acts against a teacher. Similarly, the California 
Student Substance Use Survey, conducted by the State of California (California 
State Office of the Attorney General, 1994) revealed that an average of 17 percent 
of students from grades 7 to 1 1 were involved in gangs at one time or another 
during their life. 

Although school officials estimated a very small portion of their total student 
body population to be gang affiliated, they also indicated that responding to gang 
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activity required excessive amounts of time and resources (Lai et al., 1993). 
Maintaining a safe and secure school where gang activity is prevalent requires 
special tactics. Some large school districts have followed the lead of local, state, 
and Federal agencies and formed task forces to tackle the problem. District 
members believe that collaborative efforts among law enforcement, schools, 
families, churches, and social agencies are fundamental to gang prevention 
programs. 

There are benefits for the gang members staying in their neighborhood 
schools. Lai ( 1991) reported that an overwhelming majority of members wanted to 
stay in school because they could congregate and discuss their activities in a social 
arena, uphold their reputation as an established gang, flaunt their accouterments, 
display their strength of membership, provide protection for their members, 
intimidate other students, recruit potential members, and sometimes engage in 
criminal or violent acts. But, of course, these benefits for the gang have negative 
consequences for ail students, school personnel, school safety, and the overall 
educational process. 



DEVELOPING A GANG PREVENTION PROGRAM 

A Realistic: and Distinctive Approach 

School officials must be realistic in their approach to gangs and decide 
whether to concentrate their efforts on preventing or reducing gang related activity. 
The term prevention implies that methods can be employed to remove evidence of 
gangs and negative gang activities at school. Reduction implies that methods can be 
employed to lessen the effect of negative gang activities. The suggested prevention 
strategies in the following discussion also have relevance as reduction strategies. 

Administrators who deny the presence of gangs limit their options to 
confront gangs realistically and effectively. In studying Detroit gangs, Taylor 
( 1988) recognized that school administrators were victims of the "ostrich 
syndrome" when they became defensive and ignored critical problems at their 



schools. Lai (1991) also found that in denying negative situations (such as gang 
activity) school officials exacerbated the problem. Reluctance by officials to address 
the gang issue on campus is primarily due to a lack of knowledge about gangs. 

Once school officials acquire the knowledge and transcend the denial stage by 
adopting a realistic perspective, they can initiate, maintain, and evaluate solution 
strategies. 

Administrators who arc most successful in their effort.: to confront negative 
gang activities are those who develop a site specific approach to the problem (Lai, 
199! ). In doing so, a distinctive leadership style emerges that permits officials to 
possess a certain mentality (attitude) about gangs. Similar to the gang mentality of 
most gang members, which in essence holds that nothing is more important than the 
sang, and members arc willing to do whatever the gang demands, so too must 
school officials adopt a "positive school mentality.” Administrators must believe 
that nothing is more important than providing a safe school environment for 
students and staff members, and he willing to do whatever is necessary to prevent 
or reduce the negative effects of gang activity on campus. However, unlike the 
gangs, this mentality must not diminish the value ot the indi\ idual student as a 
human being. "You accept the person. You do not accept the disruptive behavior” 
(Lai el al.. 1993. p.44). 

Taking a distinctive approach encourages the development of an 
organizational framework for the school's gang prevention program. There are 
various way's to organize site specific solution strategies, and school officials must 
decide what is most beneficial for their school. Regardless of the organizational 
design, constant revisions of strategies will be necessary. They should be adaptable 
because of the vacillating behavioral patterns of gangs. The following sections 
discuss three categories of solution strategies: operational strategics, alternative 
behavior strategies, and engagement strategies. (Alternatively, lor a comprehensive 
narratis e of organizing solutions based on two categories, primary and secondary 
strategies, see Lai et al.. 1993. pp. 44-53.) 
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Operational strategies dii .el the operation or processes of the program. 
Initially, the principal sets the tone for change and employs key personnel to assist 
with operational or organizational tasks. Later this core group (including the 
principal) may be expanded to a team that will assume responsibility for all program 
elements. Development of this process will depend on the individual situations at 
each school. The following operational strategies have conventional applications for 
a variety of campus circumstances (Lai et ah. 1993. pp. 33-43). 

• Create a positive environment by developing a school philosophv about 
gangs. 

• Assemble a support team and delineate tasks. 

• Establish a communications network 

• Analyze the school and community environments. 

• f ormulate realistic goals and objectives. 

• Enact school policy related to gang activity. 

• Maintain school security. 

■ Coordinate the development ol all solution strategies. 

• Provide for continuous evaluation anti modification. 

Creating a positive environment is no simple task. As the school 
leader, the principal is ultimately accountable for the entire educational process and 
the cultural climate of the school. Bringing about change, while cultivating the 
commitment of school personnel, students, and parents, will require dedication and 
skill. This process will not occur overnight anil is not a single cl fort. Just as the 
gangs proceed through an evolutionary process, schools m transition must also 
experience evolutionary development. School officials attempting locieale a 
positive school climate must possess certain characteristics and engage in specific 
behaviors tine! activities, just as gang members do. Administrators must he unlading 
in their convictions (hut flexible), practice die dynamic and enthusiastic behaviors 
ol a positive leadership sly !e. and he aelivelv involved in all aspects o| the procram 
i Lai et ah. I‘H>3>. 



One of the first activities for the administrator is establishing the 
school's “gang” philosophy Gangs have an unwritten philosophy (gang code) 
that all members comprehend and adhere toti.e., nothing is more important than the 
gang). Similarly, the school's gang philosophy or code should he understood by 
all, aligned with the school's overall philosophy, publicized, and guide all elements 
of the program. Lai et al. ( 1993) offered the following example: 

This school campus is a neutral and safe place. The only gang 
allowed here is the (name of school) gang. All students belong to 
our gang. It’s our family. Negative and disruptive gang behaviors 
will not be tolerated on this campus. Members will not be ostracized 
simply because they are members, but will be treated equally and 
fairly. It members engage in unacceptable behavior, they will be 
subject to disciplinary action, (p.34) 

Assembling a support team requires knowlet ge about the faculty and 
skill in assigning tasks. It is critical that staff not be coerced into performing certain 
tasks simply because of a job description. Often the person best suited for a specific 
task, such as gathering information about the gangs on campus, is a person with 
ties to the community rather than the administrator in charge of discipline. Because 
selection of team members is highly related to program tasks, membership 
recruitment criteria should i. '.elude levels of expertise (all members will eventually 
obtain an adequate knowledge base of the gangs), willingness and readiness to 
complete assigned tasks, and interpersonal relationship .'kills. Students arc of'en 
overlooked as resources; administrators would be wise to investigate the possibility 
of including students (gang and non-gang members) on the team. The following is 
a suggested pairing of team members to tasks (Lai et al.. 1993, p.40): 

• Principal tor team coordinator): inventories available resources and facility 
operations, teviews policy, schedules, and assignments, and establishes 
program parameters. 

• Administrator in charge of discipline (or designee): reviews school 
discipline records of suspected gang members, documents the number and 
txpes of gangs and their activities, cheeks lor patterns that offer clues to 
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• School police officer or security aide: acts as a liaison between the 
school and outside agencies, gathers data from these agencies regarding 
gangs in the community and on campus, and collects and records data on 
known and suspected individual members. (If no such position exist, one 
can be created or other team members can assume theses duties.) 

• On-site non-teaching personnel: have spheres of responsibility greater 
than those of a teacher. Includes psychologists, counselors, resource 
specialists, or department chairs. However, if a teacher’s knowledge of and 
experiences with gangs are especially valuable, the principal may find some 
release time so the teacher can become part of the team. 

• Off-site personnel: includes members of the parent groups, advisory 
councils, community agencies, and local law enforcement agencies, and 
others possessing varying degrees of expertise. Assign an on-site liaison to 
disseminate and receive information from these persons if they cannot be 
present on campus. 

Establishing a communications network facilitates the flow of written 
(by way of memos, bulletin board notices, letters to parents) and oral information 
(through meetings, conferences, informal conversations) among members. Open 
lines of communication between team members, other school personnel, students, 
parents, community members, and law enforcement and social agencies should be 
fully operational in the early stages of program development. Gathering and sharing 
information is an essential and ongoing task. For example, regularly scheduled 
meetings, telephone trees, and coffee klatches provide opportunities for sharing and 
updating information about program components and the gang situation. 

A nalyzing the school environment, a site specific task, is ancillary to 
defining the gang situation with respect to extent and intensity ofactivbv. Several 
data gathering methods can he employed to assess campus conditions: 
observations, interviews, surveys, and perusal of student records. For example, a 
questionnaire to and interviews with school personnel and students may reveal 
general and specific knowledge about the gangs, their members, and their activities. 
( )bser\ at tons of students and interactions between school personnel and students 
max vicld useful information about the social s\ stem or climate of the school. 



may yield useful information about the social system or climate of the school. 
Interviews and informal conversations with local law enforcement and other social 
agencies can be used to cull information about gang operations in the community. 
Inventory of the plant facility, equipment, and supplies alerts administrators to 
those items that either need to be purchased, replaced, or repaired to improve safety 
and security. Thorough analysis of the school facility and operations, physical 
resources (schedules, personnel, equipment, etc.), and human resources (faculty, 
clerical, custodial, etc.) not only provides valuable information, but can be a vehicle 
to build rapport and support for the program. 

Formulating realistic goals and objectives is completely dependent 
on the analysis of the all data gathering efforts. Goals should be realistic, 
obtainable, and subjected to evaluation. For example, if there is an intense gang 
faction at school and in the community, school officials must face the possibility 
that prevention efforts may be less successful than reduction efforts. Thus, the 
primary goal (at least for the first year) would be to reduce the visibility of the gang 
clement on campus. Terminal objectives (time-bound expected outcomes) and 
process objectives (methods to achieve outcomes) support the goals (Lai et al„ 
1993). An example of a primary goal, and related terminal and process objectives is 
presented here: 

Goal: Positive, preventive and proactive aspects of the gang 
intervention program will be preserved. 



Terminal Objective 

1 . All visible signs of gang attire and 
paraphernalia will be eliminated by the 
end of the first semester. 



Process Objectives 

1 . 1 Dress code policy prohibits gang 
attire and paraphernalia. 

1 .2 Faculty reports violations of dress 
codes to administration. 

1.3 Administration imposes discipline 
measures for violations consistent with 
dress code policy. 
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Because gang activity has become prevalent at schools, school districts must 
enact policies to regulate the behavior of gang members. Moreover, school 
administrators should develop site-specific gang related policies that are aligned 
with district policies, the school’s philosophy and general policies, and program 
goals and objectives. Gang-related policies should appear in a special section of the 
student handbook, be posted in all offices and in classrooms, and be mailed home 
to parents. Policy statements should include a list of clearly written encouraged and 
prohibited activities and the consequences for violating policies. Lai et al. ( 1 993, 
p.43) provided the following examples of policy statements: 

• All prohibited activities are subject to disciplinary measures. 

• Articles of clothing identified as gang attire cannot be worn on campus. 

• Writing graffiti on property, books, notebooks, book covers, and papers is 

prohibited. 

• Flashing gang signs and yelling gang slogans and gang names are prohibited. 

Traditional consequences for disciplinary' infractions are typically punitive, 
reactive, and meted out in stages (for each successive infraction), such as warning, 
paper pick-up detail, detention, student and parent conference, suspension, transfer 
to another school, and expulsion. Lai and Lai (1990) suggested that school officials 
employ constructive discipline immediately (no warnings) and specifically for each 
infraction. For example, writing graffiti warrants graffiti clean-up, and monetary 
restitution. Isolation from the gang during breaks and lunch, and Saturday detention 
or work detail, is mandatory when the member engages in flashing or slanging. In 
like manner, being involved in face-to-face confrontations or intimidation may 
demand counseling with the gang member and parents, mandatory attendance at 
weekly meetings with a gang counselor, and referral to a community antigang 
agency. In essence, disciplinary measures should take into consideration the type, 
extent, and occurrence of the infraction. Although these measures are also reactive, 
their aim is to hold the student account, e for his or her own actions. 



Recent attempts to counteract the rising tide of school violence have focused on 
strategies that include the students in the process. Strategics such as student review 
hoards and peer courts arc positive, reactive, and primarily used at the high school 



level. Unfortunately, positive and preventive strategies used to build self-esteem 
and to teach students how to resolve conflicts are typically found in elementary 
schools, although major conflicts occur at the secondary level. It is therefore 
important to enact constructive, positive, and proactive antiviolence policies at all 
school levels. 

Maintaining campus security is necessary at all times and absolutely 
critical when gangs are present in the community and at school. Plans to protect the 
integrity of the campus should be developed in conjunction with district security 
and/or local law enforcement. Officers from these agencies can provide suggestions 
about safeguarding the school’s physical environment (securing access to campus 
grounds and buildings, scheduling and strategic placement of supervisory 
personnel, investigating acts of vandalism and graffiti, etc.). They can assist with 
supervision at critical times, especially when there is potential for gang incidents 
that occur in the community to spill onto the campus. Supervisory personnel should 
be highly visible at all times, maintain and use hand-held two-way communication 
devices (walkie-talkies), and be apprised of all possible avenues of access to and 
exit from the campus. Locales where gangs are known to congregate and engage in 
prohibited ac' vities require close supervision. 

The appearance of the school adds to the perception of safety. If the building 
and individual classrooms are disorderly and graffiti ridden, a message is conveyed 
that campus safety and conditions are not a high priority. Efforts should be made to 
graffiti-proof buildings and walls: install door alarms: equip offices and classrooms 
with an intercom system; hire additional security personnel to work before and after 
school and during break and lunch periods: and involve family and community 
members in campus security improvement projects. 

Campus safety strategics should not only cover the appearance and security of 
the physical plant, but also the actions of supervisory personnel in emergency 
and/or potentially dangerous situations. Consequently, safety training for staff 
should include tactics to prevent volatile situations as well as tactics to be employed 
when such situations arise. A prevention technique that has extensive utility is the 
development of an “eye contact network" for supervisory duty. School personnel 



are placed at key positions within eye contact of each other; assigned particular 
locations to watch; and indicate by eye contact or walkie-talkie any suspicious 
actions. For example, two major clues that the gang is going to be involved in some 
type of disruptive action are: the absence of members from their claimed territory 
during non-class times; and roaming, or movement of the gang from one location to 
another. Observance of the latter generally requires a sixth-sense, like noticing the 
movement as it just begins to happen. Acquiring this sense is accomplished by 
vigilant observance (noting the nuances of individual members) of the gang as they 
mill and begin to move about. Once the gang is on the move, supervisory personnel 
should intercept and question members; this intervention usually thwarts their 
intentions. 



Alternative Behavioral Strategies 

Alternative behavioral strategies are designed to turn around the negative 
behavior of gang members and to prevent them from engaging in disruptive 
activities. Defining gang activities, identifying and documenting gangs and 
members, building interpersonal relationships with members, involving members in 
school activities, and providing educational alternatives are proven effective 
solution strategies (Arthur & Erickson. 1992; Lai et al., 1993). Utilization of these 
strategies may require school personnel to alter their attitudes about and behavior 
toward the gangs. Lai et al. ( 1993) discussed accepting the gangs on campus as a 
positive way of involving members in the daily activities of the school experience. 
Assimilation of members into the mainstream of the student body reduces 
recruitment by minimizing the lure and mystery of the gang. An anticipated outcome 
of this approach is that "...desired positive characteristics and behaviors increase, 
as unwanted negative ones decrease” (p.57). 

Defining Gang Activities 

Because the major portion of gang behavior and activity is disruptive, illegal, 
and often violent, school officials have difficulty in acknowledging that some gang 
behaviors are positive. Ironically . those behaviors that might be viewed as positive, 
such as camaraderie, loyalty, cohesiveness, and a desire to he respected are often 
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eclipsed by the appearance of the gang as members hang out and engage in negative 
activities. The very nature of a closely supervised campus can deter most overt 
negative behaviors such as large-scale gang fights, violent assaults, and excessive 
use and sales of drugs and weapons. Activities such as milling, roaming, flashing, 
and slanging are neither illegal nor violent, but are considered negative if they create 
a disturbance, interfere with classroom instruction, and disrupt normal school 
operations (Lai et al., 1993). 

Awareness of gang activities often precedes identification of the gangs and 
members. One of the first signs that gangs are operating in an area is the appearance 
of graffiti, albeit without the physical appearance of gangs. Comprehension of the 
underlying intentions of gang activity will assist school personnel in developing 
specific strategies and enacting policy to counteract their occurrences. Lai and Lai 
(1995) provided the following list of activities and intentions: 



Activity 

Graffiti 

Flashing/Slanging 
Hanging out 

Intimidation 

Recruitment 

Extortion 

Assaults/Fights 

Drug use/dealing 
I'se/Sale of weapons 



Intention 

Communicating, warning, marking turf 

Claiming affiliation, identifying, threats 

Marking turf, show of force, protection for members, 

relaxing 

Gaining control, gaining respect, instilling fear 
Building a power base, establishing loyalties, sustaining 
membership 

Instilling fear, gaining respect, easy money 
Courting-in/out, retaliation, gaining respect, show of 
force 

Acquiring money, getting high, partying 

Protecting self, members, turf, drug traffic, acquiring 

money 



Identifying and Documenting Gangs and Members 



Cooperation between the school and law enforcement personnel ensures the 
effectiveness of identification strategies. Identifying and documenting the gang 



population in school and in the community are continuous and evolving processes, 
because gang membership is transitory. The following basic steps of identification 
strategies require intelligence gathering type tactics such as: surveillance, 
investigation, and documentation (Lai et al„ 1993). 

Sur' eillance tactics involve observation of: (a) locations where groups of 
students congregate, mill, or hang out; (b) signs of graffiti at these locations, an 
indication that the group is claiming or has claimed that territory; (c) patterns ot 
movement, as the group moves or roams from place to place; (d) peculiar behaviors 
of individual group members, such as their stance, walk, speech, and actions like 
flashing gang signs and yelling out gang slogans; (e) evidence of gang 
paraphernalia, such as caps with the gang insignia, rags hanging out of pockets, 
graffiti on personal belongings; and (0 physical appearance, such as scars, tattoos, 
hairstyles, and pierced body parts. 

In the initial investigation stages it may not be clear who the gangs are. so it 
would be prudent to identify any groups and group members who gather. This 
process allows school administrators (and those who assist with the investigation) 
opportunities to become familiar with members ot the gangs as well as other 
students. Investigation techniques also facilitate the discovery of associations 
between gangs, their members, and their activities. 



Investigation tactics for group identification entail: (a) ascertaining names of 
gangs by speaking with law enforcement personnel, community members, ex-gang 
members, and other students; (b) determining the type of gang (newly formed, 
delinquent, or violent) by observing and making inquires about their activities; (c ) 
making connections between the gangs and their claimed territories by noticing it 
members occupy the same location daily; and (d) noticing possible gang 
paraphernalia, such as certain colors, style of dress, and graffiti. Additional 
investigation tactics used to identify individuals as members include; (a) identifying 
members by their given name and their gang nickname — moniker or placa — which 
appears in graffiti; (b) classifying members as either wannabe (those who are 
hanging around and romancing the gang), peripheral, affiliate, or hard-core. 
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Compilation and documentation of data are subsequent to data verification by 
additional sources (some informants may not be reliable). Law enforcement and 
community agencies that encounter gangs on a daily basis are the most reliable 
verification sources and can supply additional information to a database. Available 
resources and personnel expertise will determine methods of data storage. Effective 
methods have key descriptors (coded), cross-referencing, built-in updating 
features, and protected access as essential components. 

Whether data are stored on computer files or handwritten logs, certain 
information ts critical (but all of it is not necessary to initiate the record; information 
can be added at any time). For example, in making gang associations, list the name 
of the gang, its known members and those who hang around it; classify the gang 
(i.e., delinquent) and members (i.e., affiliate); provide samples of paraphernalia 
and graffiti (placas); identify their claimed territory: and list activities the gang has 
engaged in at school and in the community. Records of individual members include 
vital statistics such as the student’s name, address, phone number, name of parent 
or guardian, class schedule, gang affiliation, and moniker. Photographs of 
members and graffiti (on buildings, walls, desks, books, etc.) provide an additional 
source of identification. 

Another documentation tool is the student profile, referred to by Lai ct al. 

(1993) as an assimilation profile. School personnel update and evaluate student 
progress in the profile at regularly scheduled intervals. Profiles have the same key 
elements, and contain all of the data noted in the identification file, plus this 
additional information: 

• Academic progress, attendance patterns, and disciplinary matters. 

• Recruitment to and/or involvement in school clubs or activities. 

• Record of all conferences (note significant results). 

• Notations of class schedule changes and reasons for the change. 

As part of the documentation process, inform members that they are being 
investigated, that a file on them is being maintained, and that they and their activities 
are being monitored. 
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Building Interpersonal Relationships w ith Members 



Building rapport with students is an arduous process, and requires special 
skills usually linked to the leadership or operational style of the adult. Cultivating 
the necessary skills to interact with gang members may be difficult, but not 
impossible. Revisiting the reasons for gang membership will facilitate this task. 
Members are attracted to a gang because it satisfies certain social and emotional 
needs not found in the family, society at large, or in the school environment. A 
review of school records and discussions with teachers, family members, and 
significant others provide clues for approaching and interacting with individual 
members. 

Learning the names of members is necessary before any attempts at building 
rapport can begin. Most students, gang and non-gang affiliated, feel a sense of 
importance when adults at school call »hein by name. Maintaining the distinction of 
the adult position and demanding respect at all times while interacting with the 
members is essential. Members do not need another buddy; they have each other. 
They do need a person who can assist in their transformation from a gang member 
who engages in unacceptable and antisocial behavior to a person who is accepted by 
the society at large. 

Lai ( 199 1) found that regular contact and communication with members are 
most successful in informal settings (i.e.. when hanging out in their claimed 
territory). Dialogues with members at regular inteivals and in various situations also 
support a wide range of relationships between members and school personnel, just 
as interaction among members during milling periods promotes camaraderie. 
Initially, members may be wary of and resistant to these efforts, especially if they 
know they are being watched. Therefore, first contacts with members should be 
positive, brief, and conducted when gang members are together. If a private 
conversation with an individual member is desired, a formal setting may best suit 
the need. Conferences with individual members provide opportunities to discuss 
school progress, home situations, and social activities away from fellow members. 
When a strong relationship develops between the member and the adult, 
discussions can focus on serious issues, such as alternatives to gang membership. 



Involving Gang Members in School Activities 



Of all the strategies mentioned thus far, involving gang members in activities 
that are school-related, and not gang-related, may be the most difficult. Members 
seek respect from each other and from non-gang members and usually find it by 
maintaining a tough image. They do not want to be known as a school-boy or 
school-girl (terms used to denote the studious). Involvement in school programs 
may require members to change their habits and style of dress and they may not 
want to sacrifice their gang behaviors for a school-boy or school-girl type image. 
Successful involvement strategies are those that give members a sense of pride and 
permit them to maintain a semblance of respect from the gang while performing a 
responsible function for the school. Lai et al. ( 1 993) provided the following 
strategies: assigning members to roles such as office monitors, teachers’ assistants, 
and ushers; assigning members to school staff as “adoptees”; and encouraging 
participation in school clubs and student government. 

Providing Educational Alternatives 

A review of academic progress, attendance patterns, and disciplinary records is 
not only necessary for documentation of gang membership, but it is also helpful in 
selecting appropriate alternative educational programs. If members are experiencing 
difficulties with their classes, tutoring or modification of their schedule (i.e., 
scheduling academic classes in the morning instead of after lunch) may be in order. 
Repetitive problems with attendance and discipline necessitate a more radical 
alternative than a simple class change. Options may depend on district programs if 
the student has to be removed from the school site, and many large school districts 
have established alternative programs either at a school or a separate location. 
Typically, the goals of such programs are to reclaim students who are having 
trouble adjusting to a traditional school setting, who need protection for a variety of 
reasons, and/or who have dropped out of school. Although these programs are 
viewed as a last resort, they often are the chance a student needs to break away 
from undesirable influences, like the gangs. 
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Engagement Strategies 



Engagement strategies are designed to involve different groups of people in the 
antigang program processes. Members of the school staff, family, and community 
agencies have a vested interest in the education and socialization of today’s youth. 
Collaboration among these groups to influence and provide alternative avenues for 
gang members is successful and necessary. Staff development training sessions, 
staff and department meetings, student assemblies, parein conferences, advisory 
council and other parent/teaeher group meetings, neighborhood watch and other 
community meetings are but a few vehicles that school officials can use to 
disseminate information about the program. Small group meetings offer an 
environment to share confidential information and solicit assistance for various 
facets of the program. Each group has something to offer. 



Staff Members 

Each school has an abundance of human resources. The principal and/or other 
administrators need to know how to find and include the most appropriate people 
for special projects, like a gang prevention program. Those staff members who 
reside within the school neighborhood and are familiar with the gangs are valuable 
and should be encouraged to assist with project elements. Interpersonal relationship 
skills emerge as the school leader begins to know and interact with staff members. 
Some ol the same positive tactics used to gain the confidence of gang members can 
be employed with staff. The overriding objective is for them to be aware and 
supportive of the school's effort to prevent or reduce gang activity. 

Parents and Other Family Members 

Parents and family members who have gang involved youngsters have varying 
attitudes about gangs. It is not the responsibility of educators to dissuade parents; it 
is however, their duty to supply parents with the knowledge that will help them 
help their child. Parents should he told that their child is gang-affiliated and he 
provided with information about the gang. Explain consequences for gang 
involvement and urge patents toco perate with specific disciplinary action loi gang 
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related infractions (especially dress code and paraphernalia violations). 

Parents also should he encouraged to attend parent groups or counseling 
sessions with their children, and parent conferences, and to become involved in 
school activities. Outside agencies can provide necessary assistance and resources 
to parents, such as counseling. What is most important is that gang members know 
the school has informed their parents about their gang involvement and that the 
parents are cooperating with the school to end it. Expectations regarding the 
effectiveness of parent involvement should be reasonable. Some hard-core 
members may not heed the wishes of parents, but some students at elementary and 
secondary schools arc tractable and can be influenced by their parents. 

Community Members 

Community resources in gang-infested neighborhoods may be sparse because 
these neighborhoods lend to be depressed socioeconomically. However, the 
increase in violence has prompted the Federal government to fund antiviolence or 
antigang programs in these areas. Such programs provide counselors to assist 
gang-involved youth, their families, and school officials, if requested to do so. 
School districts can arrange for regularly scheduled counseling sessions for 
individual students or the entire gang, or they can invite the counselor to speak 
about gangs to the total student body. 

Lai ct al. ( 1993) discovered that there are usually two or three people in the 
community who have established a rapport with the gangs, possess intimate 
knowledge about them, and would be willing to share their expertise with school 
officials. Their successful relationships with the gangs promote their employment 
as backup security aides on campus. School officials are cautioned, however, to 
investigate the background of all potential volunteers and employees from this pool. 

l’KOCKAM KVAI.r.VHON 

I-.veiv one mvolv ed in the atitigang program will want to know the answers to 
several qiu stions: 1 low are we doing? Which processes need revising? Which 



strategies worked best? Are gang activities reduced? Are we doing what we said we 
would? These questions and many others like them provide insights into how 
schooi officials should develop their evaluation of the program, (dans lor evaluating 
program components should be developed prior to program implementation. Data 
from analysis of the problem will help guide the direction of the evaluation. When 
devising evaluation techniques. Lai et al. ( LW) recommended that officials lake 
into consideration: school climate and culture, program goals and objectives, 

team players and their assigned tasks, and school personnel and students* altitudes 
and reactions toward the program** tp.43). Singularly, each of these elements could 
generate a mini-evaluation project. Together, they present enormous evaluation 
possibilities. Therefore, officials should decide which is the best appn aeh for then 
particular situation. 

One approach focuses on the evaluation on three aspects: “management ol 
program operations: execution of tasks, and achievement of goals and objectives*’ 
(Lai et al.. 19 ( M. p.36). Another approach is ba v, .*d on the Iramework of the 
strategy design discussed above: operational strategies, alternative hehavioi 
strategies, and engagement strategies. It is not essential to develop an all-inclusive 
approach, but it is imperative that all program processes he evaluated to some 
degree, with some processes requiring more scrutiny than others, burther, some 
aspects of the p ngram will reqniic ongoing evaluation and modification, uhcieus 
others can be evaluated at the end of a specified time period 

Vai ions tools can he used to evaluate speed ie elements ol die piopianr 
questionnaires, surveys, interviews, review ol school records (comparison of inv- 
alid post -dress code violations, lor example), observation of changes m phvskal 
evidence (i.c.. noticeable signs of gangs). Again, program processes will determine 
which tools arc most applicable. l oi example, a qticshonnaiic ni suivev that n- 
circulated pi ior to the implementation of strategics (prcfcrahlv til the beginning ol 
the school yean can he circulated again after a speed led tune lor a comparison ol 
responses. Lor a thorough undeiManding ol evaluation piocesscs f including, 
evaluation instruments or tools), officials can review and purchase evaluation 
materials or they can turn to their district's Research and {-.valuation iVparttnviV h»i 
assistance, binallv . it is impoitaut to im hide a pioce hue to evaluate the pel eptioii 



ami or feelings about what has happened at school: Has the school climate changed: 
Is it a more positive learniim en\ ironmcni? 

REINVENTING THE GANGS 

Establishing a climate for change is not an easy process, especially if the 
change focuses on the correction of negative behaviors. In essence, the core of any 
gang prevention or reduction program is the alteration of the negative behaviors of 
the members. Realistically , society would not he interested in curtailing the gangs if 
t ht * \ did not engage in negative behaviors. Gangs would be just like any other 
social youth groups, like the Hoy and Girl Scouts, Spanish Club, or Honor 
Society . The common thread of these youth groups is that they are perceived to be 
'■good” and positive and therefore members are perceived to be “good." Gangs, 
however, are perceived to “bad" or negative, and therefore their members are also 
perceived to be “bad." 1 hose perceptions are based on w hat each group does, so the 
goal is toe hange the perceptions by changing the behavior. This approach is inoic 
i call stir than tiy ing to get rid of the gangs altogether at school. School officials 
cannot control the gangs in the neighborhood, but they can control the behav 101 ol 
the gene luemhci s on i ampin. 

I ho e-.sav dna tioed a intige ol slmtegie- loi i otinleiacling the negative el lev. k 
of the cam's and alteimg negative gang behav n»r. Most ol these teihiiujiies have 
been ti lev I at id have proven to I »e successful in ceilaili situations In all v uses ol 
sUtcess. tie;* overruling theme via* a constant emphasis on the positive and a 
vie en ipiusi ■. i >1 the lie eat n e I al el al 1 1 'W H dew i ibed a i adk al appo >av i i t< > 
v v mb out (In* negative eoiisci|uenees ol gang behav ioi I In • approach iev|inrcs that 
tiu v - In. .itioiul tea dei . aiGpt .i |-n alive lea lei ship tv !e and th a school pel m a me I m 
gene! al a-. cepl the gang * ( not then negative behav ion at m.Iioh|. as they would any 
nthci gioopol students I\iiK of it mv »lveiisks What is suggested below abo 
involves 1 1 s k s and icqtme> sv hool nlliei.il> to go beyond even the indical appouch 
In ti v me “> mvilmw new 

living nmcthiiu: n v means that each week m ■ aeli mouth ediica'on U v a 
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new approach with the gangs or with individual members that is intended to 
normalize their behavior. Normalizing implies that the members must alter the way 
they act and dress. Just as the members are lured to the gang, alternatives to gang 
behavior must also he alluring. Gang members who are recruited for any of the 
following activities should be informed ahead of time what they will he doing and 
how they are expected to behave and dress: 

• Weekly “ nutrition " meetings in the teacher’s cafeteria or last food locale. 
Provide snacks and invite different members each week. Begin with members 
trom the same gang; later any combination of members might be possible. 

Limit outings to three or four members, and keep conversation informal. 

• Occasional outings. Take a gang member along with a school official who 
has to go the district office or a local business on an errand. 

• Prevention program participation. Include members in some ol the 
developmental stages. Remind them that they arc expected to join in the 
discussion. 

• Meeting attendance. In\ ite members to attend regular club meetings, 
student council meetings, and advisory Council meetings. 

• Monthly outings. Plan an activ ity , like going to a show , museum, beach, 
baseball game, camping or fishing trip, and invite one or two gang members, 
l.neourage school peisoimel to include mcmheis in family outings. 

I hcsc activ i tics should iml be Used as rev. aids, but eaielul thought should he 
given to which membeis aie mv tied <»r included. P.ventuallv. all members should Iv 
included in some special activ its . School personnel may Imd that some of these 
s oungsteis have lieVci been to a bene h. museum. 01 spoiling event. I hat is 
i. ci lamb not a i ioi ma I lapse in this day and age. Scht >ol personnel might be 
- iirpri- ed to discovci the icuctiou o| mcml'ci s to this s|v> ml kind ot ticatment. flier 
do leccive special treatment Imm the gangs, so wouldn't it he better to receive it 
I iom | lositiv e >011 ices 1 
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SCHOOL VIOLENCE AND THE 
LEGAL RIGHTS OF STUDENTS: 
SELECTED ISSUES 



Dorianne Beyer 
BACKGROUND 

Perceptions of School Violence 

Legal decisions and public policies concerning the rights of students in the 
maelstrom of school violence must he viewed in the context of the current state of 
safety in the schools, both as documented and perceived. There is, in fact, a conflict 
between “facts” and “perceptions” with respect to both current and projected levels 
of school violence. 

A study of the U.S. Office of Technology Assessment found that there were 
106 “school-associated violent deaths" nationwide during the two school years 
from 1992-94. That figure, though deeply disturbing, represents less than one 
percent of the 1 1,300 deaths of all young people aged 5 through 18 in 1992 alone, 
half of which were caused by guns and automobiles. The study's findings 
"contradict the impression of schoolyard war /.ones, given by the widely publicized 
killings at or near schools," said its director (Schools Arc Relatively Safe, 1 995). 

In the 1993 Youth Risk Behavior Survey ( 1995) of a national sample of 
high school students, nearly one-fourth of students nationwide reported they carried 
a weapon at least once during the month preceding the survey, but only 7.9 percent 
of them carried a gun. The survey also reported that 4.4 percent of students missed 
at least one day of school during the preceding month because they felt unsafe at 



school or travelling to and from school. Over 40 percent of students reported that 
they had been in at least one physical fight during the previous year, though only 16 
percent of them reported being in a fight on school property. In a similar survey 
completed in 1990, nearly 20 percent of all high school students said they had 
carried a weapon at least once during the previous month, which is only 
insignificantly different from the 1993 finding ( Youth Risk Behavior Survey , 

1991). 



Another respected 1993 survey, which polled 1 ,000 teachers and 1 ,200 
students in grades 3-12, had similar findings: about 22 percent of boys and 4 
percent of girls said they had carried guns or knives to school. Further, 23 percent 
of students and 1 1 percent of teachers reported being victims of violence in and 
around the schools (The American Teacher , 1993). 

With respect to trends, compare the recent statistics cited above with a 
survey of the American School Health Association (National Adolescent Student 
Health Survey , 1987). Based on a nationally representative sample of eighth and 
tenth graders in 20 states, it reported that 50 percent of the boys and 28 percent of 
the girls were in at least one fight during the past year. While 23 percent of the boys 
reported having carried a knife and 3 percent reported carrying a handgun to school 
at least once during the past year, only 7 percent said they carried a knife and 1 
percent carried a handgun to school every day. It is important to note that the “past 
year” refers to 1986, and that the statistics from surveys done seven years apart arc 
remarkably constant. Looking at the more distant past also reveals minimal change 
in violence benchmarks over time. For example, during the school year 1976-77 
almost 8 percent of urban junior and senior high school students missed at least one 
day of classes a month because they were afraid to go to school, while 3 percent 
said they arc afraid most of the time. Also reported was the shocking statistic that 
1 .3 percent of all high school students were physically attacked each month 
(National Institute of Education, 1978). 

Such conflicting figures confuse researchers and policy makers and affect 
the perception of violence in the schools as well, according to many diverse reports. 
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The disparities are reminiscent of Mark Twain’s aphorism, “There are lies, there are 
damned lies and then there are statistics.” 

School safety researchers and commentators propose several explanations 
for these inconclusive findings. One researcher (Furlong, 1994) documents an 
astounding 50 percent rise in the number of articles on school violence published in 
high quality newspapers between the entire 10-year period of 1982-92 and the two- 
year period of 1992-93. The increased newspaper reporting was found to consist of 
many unsourced statistics and uncredited anecdotes, usually of sensational 
incidents, and designed to substantiate the pervasiveness of the school violence 
problem. Other explanations for the conflicting data are that many of the public 
opinion polls and surveys forming the basis of media reports are not scientifically 
valid or do not comprise randomly or representatively selected samples. Further, 
there seems to be a human phenomenon that the majority of respondents genuinely 
believe that violent crime is on the increase and that the schools are becoming less 
safe. 



One consequence of the perception of widespread and growing school 
violence is that generally the rights of school administrators take precedence over 
the rights of students when matters of school safety are at stake. Legal decisions 
usually grant a wide array of powers to schools to enable them to fulfill a court- 
perceived urgent and increasing need to ensure school safety without restrictions. 

Key Legal Issues 

When the courts arbitrate between the need for school safety and the rights 
of all citizens, including students, to enjoy constitutional protections, there are 
several issues of special interest. Two in particular arc notable because they arise 
most frequently and also serve as guideposts for drawing the line between the often 
competing demands of safety and rights. First, school searches of students and 
seizures of their property in accord with the Fourth Amendment comprise a cutting 
edge issue for both the courts and school authorities, as drugs and gang 
paraphernalia have entered the schoolhouse to threaten its security. A case newly 
decided by the U S. Supreme Court sets the current direction in the judicial review 
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of school authorities’ powers to prevent the possession and use of drugs in the 
school setting {Ve mania School District 47 J v. Acton , 1995). 

The second issue involves a new legal development that sets some limits to 
the broad array of actions permitted for school authorities. The case of U.S. v. 
Lopez (1995), decided by the Supreme Court this past Spring, and concerning the 
constitutionality of gun-free school zones, offers some guidance on the boundaries 
of school actions, even when in furtherance of decidedly necessary goals. 

It must be noted that there are many additional critical issues related to 
school violence that will not be discussed here, but that nevertheless should be 
studied by school authorities. Perhaps the most significant are the Fourteenth 
Amendment standards of procedural and substantive due process, as mandated 
when punishing violent or drug abusing students. These due process guarantees are 
applied to such punitive remedies as corporal punishment and separation from 
other, orderly students, through suspension, expulsion, and similar actions that are 
also intended to ensure a productive educational environment. Some of the more 
common procedural due process issues include students’ rights to know the charges 
against them and the basis for the charges, such as statements of their accusers, 
their right to confront accusers or rebut evidence, as well as their right to be 
represented by their parents or other adults. Legal controversies concerning 
substantive due process include the standards set by school authorities that trigger 
student suspensions or expulsions. Additional issues also concern the nature and 
adequacy of public education alternatives for those either suspended or expelled 
from their usual public school programs, as states most frequently have legislated 
an absolute duty to educate all of their young citizens until the lawful school 
withdrawal age, which is usually 16. 

Other major issues not reviewed here include school districts' civil liability 
for student violence against teachers or other students, governmental immunity, 
constitutional issues related to dress codes and other school policies that may 
involve students’ First Amendment civil liberties, drug free school zones, and 
criminal prosecutions for assault and battery. 
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This review will concentrate only on the constitutional issues summarized 
above — school searches and seizures and limits to school actions in their areas 
— because of space limitations as well as the author’s qualitative judgment. The 
selected topics include Fourth Amendment developments, as those are the most 
frequently litigated of all student legal issues, and therefore of the most widespread 
and intense interest. These issues were chosen to present and analyze several very 
recent and significant Supreme Court cases, which many readers may find 
unfamiliar at this early date since their decision. 

One final caveat: education is almost exclusively a matter of state and local 
laws, regulations, and policies, rarely involving the Federal government or Federal 
powers, except for the courts’ interpretations of constitutional protections in the 
school setting. Consequently, although this essay will cite many state and local 
laws and legal decisions as illustrations of legal principles or debate, it cannot 
include all state and local laws or serve as a complete guide for school 
administrators nationwide. Since each locality has its owns rules on these issues, 
state and local school authorities must check their own jurisdiction’s laws, 
regulations, and policies to ascertain the legal parameters of their own actions, 
rather than rely upon the examples cited here. 



SCHOOL SEARCHES OF STUDENTS AND 
SEIZURES OF THEIR PROPERTY 

General Issues 

The U.S. Supreme Court and state courts have very gingerly both bestowed 
and limited Fourth Amendment rights upon public school students in a series of 
cases over several decades. Recent cases may indicate that the delicate balance 
between student rights and school safety procedures is strongly tilling towards the 
rights of school authorities to proactively isolate and reduce perceived causes of 
school violence. Starting in 1968 and culminating in 1984, the law of the land 
concerning the status of students vis-a-vis school authorities shifted to a more 
constitutional basis. Prior to that time, student rights in school were defined by the 
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common law doctrine of in loco parentis , which for centuries posited that school 
officials were given the right, duty, and responsibility to act in the place of a parent. 
Their right to act included the power to search students for illegal items, or for items 
merely considered to be contraband under state or local law or school district 
policies, without the warrant or probable cause prerequisites mandated for all other 
citizens inder the Fourth Amendment. State laws, as upheld by their state courts, 
permitted such school action when, for example, student searches were deemed lo 
be in the “best educational interests of ail the students" (New York Education Law , 
1978; Illinois Revised Statutes, 1978). Any search based upon the much lower and 
non-constitutional standard of "reasonable suspicion” was found to be in accord 
with the doctrine of in loco parentis ; it was accepted by the courts as necessary and 
reasonable in light of public necessity to maintain school discipline and order and 
the longstanding social concept of the parental powers of school authorities (People 
v. Jackson , 1971/1972). 

The doctrine of in loco parentis began crumbling in 1968, when l inker v. 
Des Moines Independent School District ( 1969) found for the first time that 
constitutional rights — in this case, the First Amendment right to wear a black 
armband in school as symbolic speech in protest against the Vietnam War — were 
applicable to students. In landmark language that has been repeatedly cited, if not 
always upheld, the court said, "It can hardly be argued that either students or 
teachers shed their constitutional rights to freedom of speech or expression at the 
schoolhousc gate" (Tinker v. Des Moines Independent School District, 1969, 
pp.506, 51 1 ). 

The question of whether Fourth Amendment protections against 
unreasonable searches and seizures applied to students when searched by school 
authorities, and if so, with what restrictions, if any, was left unanswered by 
Tinker. It was not resolved until 1985, in New Jersey r. T.L.O. ( 1985). In that 
case, a teacher found a student (called T.L.O. in the case, to protect her youthful 
identity) smoking cigarettes in the high school bathroom, in violation of a school 
rule. When taken to the assistant vice principal’s office, she denied the accusation 
and claimed she wasn’t a smoker. When the assistant vice principal opened 
T.L.O.' s purse, he found not only a pack of cigarettes but also rolling papers 
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associated with marijuana use. He then thoroughly searched her purse and found 
marijuana, a pipe, plastic bags, a large sum of money ;• list of students who owed 
T.L.O. money, and two letters that involved her in dealing marijuana. When she 
was arrested on drug charges, she claimed that the evidence found in her purse 
should be suppressed as the fruits of an unreasonable search and seizure. 

Since the Fourth Amendment only protects citizens against unreasonable 
searches and seizures by the government and its agents, there were two threshold 
questions to be answered. First, the issue of the application of the Fourth 
Amendment to students had to be resolved. It was decided that students subjected to 
school searches tire, in fact, covered by the Fourth Amendment. For the first time, 
school officials were charged w ith acting in furtherance of publicly mandated 
educational anu disciplinary policies that made them Fir more akin to government 
agents, the very subject of Fourth Amendment restrictions, than to parental 
surrogates under the doctrine of in loro parentis and free from constitutional 
restraints. 

The next question to be considered was whether the search was reasonable, 
as guaranteed by the Fourth Amendment. As discussed, the Fourth Amendment 
requires a warrant and probable cause before a search is considered reasonable. 
However, there are several exceptions to the imposition of that formulaic and high 
standard. The I' L l K court carved one such exception to (he normal standard and 
found that the Fourth Amendment s requirement of reasonableness was met it 
school authorities acted without a warrant, but with 

. .teasomible glotuids lot suspecting that the search will tuili up 
cv idenee that the student lias violated or is \ iolating either the law or 
the rules of the school. Such a search will be permissible in its scope 
when the measures adopted are reasonably related to the objectives 
of the search and are not cm essivcly intrusive in light of the age and 
sex of the student and the nature nl the infraction t.Vr u Jrr\r\ \ 

T. IW5. p.733) 

In the I .!..(> ease, all constitutional principles were found to he honored ami the 
ev idenee of drug possession vv a ■. udmi wible against the student. 

I litis the 'leason, ible su-.pu ion" tandaid vv as engraved in stone. It 
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permitted school authorities to lawfully search students upon the passage of its two- 
prone test: the search must be reasonable in inception and reasonable in scope. 
"Reasonableness” at the inception, or as the standard to be met as the cause of a 
search, is the key watchword for school administration compliance with search and 
seizure guarantees. To ensure that the grounds used to suspect illicit or infracting 
behavior are reasonable, they should eonsidet "the child's age. history, and school 
record, the prevalence and seriousness of the problem in the school to whicn the 
search was directed, the exigency to make the search without delay, and the 
probative value and reliability of the information used as a justification for the 
search” (Slate v. McKinnon, /977. cited in New Jersey v. I.L.O.. 19X5. p.757). 
To ensure that the scope or implementation of the search is equally "reasonable." 
school administrators must also limit the intruxivcncss of the search in conformance 
with their reasonable assessment of the child's age. sex anil the nature ol the 
infraction. As the intiusiveness of a search expands, the Fourth Amendment's 
protections also enlarge to require a higher degree of "reasonable suspicion,” more 
closely resembling "probable cause." to justify, tm example, a strip search (A/. A/, 
v. Anker. 1979. cited in New .lcrsc\ v. T.L.O., 19X5. p.742). As mentioned 
above, the court was explicitly acting in recognition of the difficulty of maintaining 
classroom order, due to its perception of drug use and increased violent crime on 
school campuses, however erroneous this perception might be. 

These tests of reasonableness were given more detailed meaning and 
expanded application in later cases, which measured ! .LA ).' s requirements against 
various fact patterns, some of which are discussed below, which enable a crude 
mapping of its validity and reach today. It must be noted, however, that ! LA). and 
it-, piogciiy only leducc the constitutionally mandated slunduid hum a wunani and 
piubablc cause to a w at rani less "reasonable suspicion" when student seaiehes aie 
dune by si hool pei sonnel. and may or may not include school security guard-., 
based upon a particular stales' law and its interpretation. V* hen a student seaich w 
conducted In the police ot other law enforcement olficets or governmental agents, 
even it on or about the school grounds and even w hen done in response to and w ith 
the pin sieal presence and collaboration of school authorities, the constitutional 
effect is quite ihtlcrciit. In those situations, the scan It must be in lull compliance 



w ith all the prerequisites ol the Fourth Amendment, namely a warrant and probable 
cause. 

In general, the courts have upheld most searches upon most grounds 
offered by school authorities, although there are no infallible miles to assure 
administrators that any particular search will pass muster in front of any particular 
court. However, as to the requirement of a search's “reasonableness in inception” 
in the decade since T.L.O . . it is known that those responsible for a search must be 
able to clearly articulate the school rule or law that has allegedly been violated. 
Searches must also he based upon information, facts, or circumstances that would 
lead a reasonable person to conclude that unlawful or infracting evidence will he 
found from the search. Thus, searches must he based upon some type of evidence, 
not upon hunches, guesses, or unreasonable surmise** ( Student Scorches and the 
I. aw, 1 T)5 ). The information must be recent and credible and must connect the 
student to the violation. Students’ tips have been found to be acceptable information 
and are presumed to be reliable (McKinney. lbbd). 

As to the second prong of the T.L.O. test, the requirement that a search be 
■'reasonable in scope" means that the si/e of the item sought in the search, based 
upon the e\ idence gi\ mg rise to a lawful search, must he considered to properly 
limit the student’s property to he searched. For example, if credible information 
was received about a student s alleged possession of a rifle, a search ol the 
'indent's locker, but not ol her oi Ins wallet, would be reasonable. Next, in order 
to cm tm! an unacceptable level ol intrusivcness. the scope of the search must be 
limited by the seventy of the school rule or law allegedly being violated. Thus, to 
search tor a missing two dollars, school authorities cannot compel a student to 
'.id >n ni to a stop seuivli 



Sunn* i cceiil scan !i i ,ise . in w inch the tw o pi one icasonableness test was 
suceesslully applied include: 

* A school dance monitor, who. seeing that some students were inebriated, in 

contiavention of school poliev . took them to a private office and asked them 
to blow on hei I ace t \/i mine: v Si hot <1 District A’o, f>t), |mJ2). 
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• Upon henring an unusual thud when u student threw his bag unto a metal 
cabinet, a security guard rubbed ins hand along the bag to feel for a gun 
(Matter of Gregory M . . 1 992/ 1 99.3 ). 

• Upon a student's report to a guidance counselor that another student 
possessed an illicit drug, the administrator searched the latter student's book 
bag, because the administrator also had knowledge that the student had been 
previously disciplined for possession of a controlled substance (Stale r. 
Moore. 1992). 

What cannot and will not be condoned by the courts ate searches that are 
performed with malicious intent to deprive students of their rights, those whete 
school officials know or should have known that their actions violated students’ 
rights, those that are capricious or discriminatory, and those that do not closely 
follow school search policies. In T.A.O'H \\ State ( 19X4). for example, a teacher 
who saw two students “exchange something" m an “off limits” area I although no 
sign or general student knowledge suggested the item was contraband), while one 
of them was holding an unlit cigarette (though i" irijmmu smoke or smell could 
be detected), claimed that he had fulf illed the "reasonable suspicion" lest prior to 
performing a pat-down and wallet seaieh of the student holding the cigaiette, which 
did disclose the student's possession of marijuana. I lie court, however, found (hat 
the search was w ithout reasonable suspicion, since die teacher could not ann ulate 
what school rule or lav. was being broken, nor could he point to any information 
that would lead a reasonable person to conclude that a search of the student's w al let 
would disclose marijuana. And. of couive. no seaieh is justified alter the lad by 
any contraband it may reveal. An unconstitutional search leaves the school distnct 
open to civil damages for their \ iolution of civil rights statutes, fiom which they aic 
not immune. In addition, a school official who w illfullv violates a student's right ■ 
can be criminally prosecuted. 

The ease law on student search and seizure Inis yielded a lew other uscltil 
factors to consider when conducting a search to ensure that it is reasonable at the 
inception and in scope. 'I hey include the stuoenl s age, histoiv. and school tccid. 
the prevalence and serioiisnes, ol the su .peeled mil action oi clinic as a peivasive 



school pinhlcm; the cxipenc > ii'i|iiiiiii{’ fl search vv ilhnut delav ; tlu* si hool 
official's prior experience with the student, and the evidential) value and reliability 
of the information used to justify the search ( Rapp. l‘W 4 k 

The following sections outline the more common types <>l searches 
conducted in schools. 



S< IIOOI 1 <()('KF.K Sk\kchks 

Most lepal authorities state that the validity of locker searches is de|vndcnt 
on the students' reasonahle expectations ol puvaev. which can l>c after ted by 
school policies desipnalinp the lockets as student ot school piopeity. and student 
m>t i to .ition that the school will conduit periodic searches tor contiahand 01 will 
tetain a master key u> the locker lor spot cheeks t Sliulcnt Searches anil the l aw, 
IbOfi), The theory posits that unless school districts have uiitten and distiilmted a 
locket policy to students, students may have a hiph expectation of pnvaes and 
school atitliorihes may have to meet hiphrr eonumiHnnal standards torondnet a 
lin ker search The ic.ditv is that the courts have rarely lound a si honl locker scan h 
they didn't like, as their application ot / "reasonable in litdit ol all the 

circumstances'' lest has allowed state eouits to oven nlc w hatevei expectation ol 
pnvaev other citi/ens may have in similar uruuiistarices i.S ( ' i Slate, inoh 
llieie is uttci ceilaitily that state law. school dl. tint regulations, or written school 
policies that retpiire schools to maintain custodianship ov er lin kers and to mlomi 
students ol this policy m wntinp will override any student pnvac • concerns that 
eould iheoictK alls be a , .elled to Ji .,dloV. a .eauli 

\minr Sr vm in s 

( oiiuiiou sense iiii)'li! lead to the i "in luuon that the law ol \ehn le se.uehcs 
i . il'in ' ilillercnt. -uKe sfndent - am air ccM.unlv not m ho<>| piopeitc tm.lei am 
tlieorv . Hovvevet. tltev still v ieUI their -octets m the lace ol / /, ri's 
lea onableiiess test In Stall \ Sintlcs i l ,,! Mn loi example, llio coiiitlonnd it 
iea-onal*le lm an udnunMiutui . a, tine on a lip that a siudeh! vs a , selling inaiim.iua 
oiitothisc.il in the liool paikme lot. to se.ncli the oadent • i h 'thini! vltei.i 



iaipe amount o| cadi m small lulls ami piece . ol papct w ith it lelephi »ne papci 
number written on (hem were lound. school sretmtv miauls wen* railed in, who 
lound nothing in f lie siiu lent ' s locker Next. the seem ns olltcci searched the 
student’s ear, ami 1 1 mini a payer and a notebook eonluinmp noiations ol names and 
dollar amounts, d he scemilv olheer then pioeeetletl to open the ear trunk and a 
locked bne lease found im-nle H, dtMouTinp * *\ er SO era ms ol marijuana. A I thou el i 
the student objected ti j the seal el i ol liis eai and locked hue I ease, the eolnt I omul 
thiit the need to make the scaieh u ilhnut delav , m addition to other I actors, nude it 
loeu al and Constitutional loi (he school h > mi! Mediate I \ scuk li the cal and bflelease 

Similai (o dts(t ihutsnr a pohrv iceai dm;’ si In »o| lm kei it is lirlpl nl loi 
m I ii ml iln.lt lets to establish student paikmr as a pi mb pe, not a nulil. ami to lequiic 
apiissni penult. wlm Ii cleailv stales the velm le seaieli pohrv ot indicates student 
consent to a \elm lr seuieh i ^Uutrnt Senti hr\ itiul the I <m\ A distillation nl 

the ease law and eointnentai ics lestilts in the conclusion dial vehicles paiked on 
m I mol | impel tv i an be seau lied il the .eaichr . ale ni i oinpham e vv ith the / / ( ) 
stand aids. I low cv ei . lm rut s put bed chew liei e. law enlou el i lent «i| hcei s hot i Id 
be (. ailed in h * | h* i hum tin* seateli 

S IM(( III S nv Mil VI 1)1 1 1 ( I OK M \( IN M s 

A in* »i c i' t) 1 1 1 1 1. »ii si ||t h »l ...s in t r v pi i »e« ■' 1 1 lie \ . 1 1 1* • pkc t i u* 'lit ol i v io f , 1 1 
date. It a at die ■> I tool i utuiii v oi ebc w hei e 1 »u m. I mol ei lUiiiil., in a tv ne i all/- d oi 
ni.. ^ . ‘ mimh loi weapon. It i . e \ a < t!v the non ditteu ntta’ ton ol an cun v dooi oi 
u in ha i \ pl.t* u ut f til * letct. t 1 *1 • ‘iMi 1 1 . a ■* o^ *p« • d to ah im In. cb r» ll/cd • . an le lb 1 ; 

mi . i la unite *ii, •! i .;ia. *.b. »m( i - ‘mplianee v. illi the coinn *mi ‘- eti'v . 1 delmitioii o| 

f i. ■ i . . | a 1 1 r I 1 1 a .! »ua M e ‘ u pc. ion ” In * ■. .am e. * an ^ 1 j j m . c m al‘o»it a m.n 

1 1 a bt hclelltiuk'd pomp m t I ha o a ‘ ibl'“ ' SlodahK do Ii !\r irusoiiuhle 

m pet ta! lorn* • »l pi iv ai v a ad. a . tlrev mu a bi me mans pet oiul be lone me 1 - to ... |m *1 

e\eiv dav h*v ->. uioiirv. and eioomme .mb. lor example it would be 

uufee. * M-dde bar u'inb of 1 -wet statute'* I ' 1 hold that u ■ tents I ^ a ad I expectations. • >1 

pimicv a . To (hen pmpeit v meielv he*, ator thev bmm if tnfa < -l lmo| Ihu -tai. 

1 1 »•’ r \ at . ,a be a .( ilihv a eft i b 'M im- ■ e . I mu a an a. an I I l“M la * I mV e been lau*d 
j..i im a ’ i s to! d i e u • . o | » an. ban. iMiUaf c c. b no ■ in a ai ! ( « na u •. i blulan. 



I^bdi. Judicially , (lit 1 re have been only a liamllnl o| cases on tins issue and none 
has c been on the ledernl level. They do, however, indicate a similar direction to 
permit non-individuali/ed searches by metal detector. One theory holds that such a 
search is really an “administrative search,” much like airport security metal detector 
use {People v. Dukes . I ( )d2) 1 aider the "administrative search” doctrine, such 
searches are reasonable as part of a regulatory scheme in furtherance of an 
administrative purpose, rather than as part of a criminal investigation to secure 
evidence o! crime (Rubin. I'TO). Other courts lieitci ally iccogni/e a balancing test, 
weighing the pmacy interests o| the allccted citizens against the government's need 
to conduct the suspicionless seaich and the extent ol its intrusion {National 
I rcasttrx Jniplovers t'nionv. Van Riiab, I'tS'h 

In a Oaliloiina Allomov ( ielieial s ( ipmioil t l'W2). (lie “leasouableties-." 
standard of II.D. was again found to apply, on the grounds that T.l A), did not 
pieclude searches based upon non mdi’> idtiuli/cd suspicion, as long as they weic 
minimally intrusive and found to be necessitated by the paitictilai conditions 
1 'i c v ail inr at a school Unis, the ptoper eotiise v.oitlil he fot a school or district !•> 
eteale a metal deteetol Utilization policy , staling the [latent necessity lor metal 
drleclion at Us school oi in the dlstitct. as based upon leliable data ol iticteasi'd 
d.ingct horn students’ weapons. Metalled titles about the use of dcteclois to eiisiue 
that the pel .oiial intrusion !•> as iiiitiitii.il a . possible Would also |»e helpltll in 
c .tabhslnng the hiw (nines • ol the seaich. Stu li procedmes could include giv mg 
adv alive notice ol the use ol deleetoi .. ivijiiesting students to v inpt\ then pockets 
b-eloie the detector search, and asking a student to go to a private area for any 
go a;, i tib .a|UelU ilUlu non 



SlUo tHsnv Dri ii-Smihvi, Dm.s 

I lie meie possession, w itlioet u>c. ol dings on school grounds has been 
dm., ussed as a (hi cat to school salcly and security m case alter case, w ithout 
examination or citation of am ev i Ice c of a causal effect between drmi possession 
.mil uu sate schools Hie peiception i >i the inherent and ovci vv helming cl tigei ol 
dm:-’' to m'Iio,.| s.iletv tea- lied its /eiiith m file recent K -dm uled Veinonti Si ho->l 



Disltu t 47 J v. A( ton ( IW5), tube discussed later, but other cases concerning dm l! - 
sniffing does also rely on that implicit assumption. 

Although the l AS. Supreme Court has not ruled on the constitutional limits 
on drug smiling by dogs as a student search issue, lower Federal courts have been 
divided on the threshold question of whether sniffing constitutes an\ “search” at all. 
Fifteen years ago. in Doc v . Rentnne r i ( )<S()j. trained dogs went up and down the 
classroom rows of over 2 ,500 junior and senior high school students, sniffing lor 
drugs. II the dog responded to a particular student, that student was searched, 
sometimes strip searched. When such a student sued the school district for an 
unlawful search, the court held that the snifl was no search at all and that the school 
authorities had acted icasonabh in searching the possessions o| the student alter the 
dog indicated the pmsencc of drugs. I low e\ er. it also I omul that, pursuant n > 

I I ()., the strip search had been impcrmissibh intnisiu* m scope and therefore 
umeasonahle under the boiutli Amendment. Mam cornmcntatois, as well as odiei 
loliiI decisions from the same period, have been critical o| that technical denial of 
student rights and have posited different findings. In Horton v. (lottsc ('reck 
Independent Si hool I listen t < l l >S2r, the court found that smiling a person was in 
lav t a sear v h. us students’ pci sons certain!) are not the subject ol lowered 
expectations ol pn\ac # v in school, and that the l ouith Ainendmenl applies w Kb its 
Mil lc -.t wgni against an> intrusion on the human bod\. ( ousequeiUh . when joined 
to the / .1 O anal) as. milling a student would orih be permitted allei theie is a 
leasofiahlc, mdi\ iduall/ed suspicion ol a student’s drue possession, according to 
.lennmas v. J<>\htut Independent Sehotd Distent t IfWM. 

As i e pug Hunt as die IIt>rton and ./< nntmjs com Is lournl drug smiling to the 
bights ptofi eled integf its olthe b«»d) , thc\ found m> Mich kimei to approving 
% li iij: smiling, of inanimate objects, narncls Mmicnls* lov kers and cals. Such 
searching was loiuul to be particular!) acceptable d the studenls’ expectation o| 
pi is acs m lockers and cars is limited In school policies that air know n to them and 
that speeds school retention of some rights out that proper!) l urther, the courts 
reasoned, school stall mcmbeis simpls walking through the lockei area or the 
student parkme lot who hid ha example, smelled mar uuana smoke, weie incteh 



passing by public areas. They came across items or smells in "plain view” and 
therefore were not intruding in any way that constituted a search. 

One case at the lower court level goes even further towards protecting 
students from drug-sniffing. In Jones v. Latexo Independent School District 
( 1980). drug-sniffing of all students and their vehicles was considered a “search” 
and further found to be unreasonable. The court here found that the absence of 
individualized suspicion, the use of large, trained, attack animals, the detection of 
odors outside the range of the human nose, and the intrusiveness of a search of the 
students' persons combined to make the sniffing unreasonable. Thus, it followed 
that since the students had no access to their cars during the school day. the 
school's interest in sniffing the ears was minimal and therefore searching them was 
also unreasonable. In soundly rejecting the Doe view, it posited the dictum that 
although the school etn ironment was a factor to be considered, it did not 
automatically outweigh all other factors and thereby make all searches reasonable. 

Dkk; ’Iks i im; 

l util last year, the short answer to the question of whether schools could 
inundate all or a class of students to submit to blood and urine tests for drugs, was 
"no" (Price. l l >88). It had been universally found that, even if the purpose of the 
test was solely medical, it would violate the reasonable pi iv acy expectation of 
cliildieu * font's v. Mi Ken ie. |9K(o. An Arkansas school board’s use of urine 
analvsis testing of anv student suspected of drug or alcohol use for any reason, and 
its iitill/ation o! lest lesiilts n> expel any students lound to have even a truce o| 
dines. uUohol. or other abused substances in then system, was similarly halted by 
the court ■ as icpugu.mt to the Constitution, as well as to our 'common sense of 
students' mtcgritv t Anilide o Ifni. 1985). In P>94. James Rapp, a noted education 
law commentator, stated that the court , vveie hesitant to encourage the use of 
mvoluntarv blood tests, bieathalv am tests, and the like, but considered urine tests to 
tie even more intrusive than bre ith.tb /eis. Mis study ol a \ uiety ol cases led him to 
conclude that the second (Mongol the I.I..C test, ol “reasonable m scope," would 
alwav s have to b. met. 



The permissible scope of mandatory drug 'rts for all students as part of 
required medical check-ups, and not as a precondition lor participation in athletic 
programs, was reviewed in Odenlieim r. Carlstadt-East Rutherford Regional 
School District ( 1 985). In this case the New Jersey Superior Court struck down a 
school district policy requiring all students in the district to take a urine test for 
medical purposes. The policy was found to be constitutionally defective, since the 
drug tests were considered a "search" under T.L.O . , and therefore the mandatory, 
mass nature of the search was impermissible. The court, in fact, called this policy 
“an attempt to control student discipline under the guise of medical procedure." 

Courts also made a distinction made between mandatory and voluntary drug 
testing, since the latter, being based upon consent, involves no Fourth Amendment 
protections. However, the differences blur when the tests are used as a precondition 
for school enrollment or for participation in extracurricular activities. Until June 27, 
1995, courts were split on drug testing as a precondition for participating in 
extracurricular activities, with some courts approving it exactly because these 
activities are voluntary (Student Searches and the Law , 1 995 ). 

This situation changed, however, with Acton r. Ve mania School District 
47J ( 199 1 ), which involved the refusal of James Acton’s parents to sign a form 
consenting to a urinalysis that might test their son for a variety of drugs, if James 
were randomly selected by school authorities as part of the school’s newly 
instituted mandatory random drug testing program. The school authorities admitted 
that James was not suspected of drug use. but claimed that their urinalysis policy 
was the result of their being at their "wits' end" over how to solve their perceived 
grow ing drug problem ( Daniels, 1 995 ). James Acton, as a consequence of his 
parents' refusal to comply with the drug testing policy, was denied a spot on the 
school's football team. As the case wended its way to the I’.S. Supreme Court, 
school officials stressed (licit claim that they were justified in implementing their 
random testing program to stop the results of increased drug use in their rural 
Oregon school. They pointed to the increasingly rowdy and anti-authoritarian 
behavior of their athletic teams as the initiating catalyst for the policy. The 9th 
Circuit Court of Appeals agreed with the Actons, found the mandatory policy to be 
an “unreasonable search" and musingly staled that "children, students, do not have 
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to surrender their right to privacy in order to secure their right to participate in 
athletics.” 

The U.S. Supreme Court did not agree, and once again tipped the scale in 
favor of educators’ efforts to maintain school order and discipline and against the 
preservation of individual students’ rights to privacy as guaranteed by the Fourth 
Amendment (Ve mania School District 47 J v. Action , 1995). In this final appeal of 
the Vernonia Case, the court, in a 6-3 ruling, reversed the lower courts and found 
that the district’s policy conformed with the Fourth and Fourteenth Amendmer .s. It 
ailed that, although the urine test was a “search” it was “reasonable,” because 
legitimate governmental interests outweighed any intrusion on a student's privacy 
rights. The court found that athletes have an even further reduced expectation of 
privacy than other students, because they are more closely regulated on many 
issues, such as grades and medical condition, and are subjected to communal 
undressing and showering situations, further obviating any claim of physical 
privacy. 

Further, the court found that the urine test procedure was negligibly 
intrusive, even though students had to divulge the prescription drugs they were 
taking at the time, since the process was akin to public restroom conditions and the 
lest was being used only to determine illicit drug use rather than to identify any 
medical situation. In an outright reversal of previous rationales, the court 
emphasized that a random drug testing policy was better than suspicion-based 
testing because the latter would turn the process into a badge of shame and would 
also permit teachers to arbitrarily test "troublesome but not drug-likely students." 

Body Skarchks 

Strip searches invade the most private sphere of students, their bodies. Thus 
the lawfulness of such searches evokes the most careful scrutiny of the courts In 
order to comply with the second T.L.O. prong, of “reasonableness in scope." a 
strip search should be performed only under the most extreme circumstance. It 
should be based on ample, reliable evidence of immediately dangerous drugs or 
weapons, and must be consistent with the student’s age and sex. liven under those 
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circumstances, a prudent school official should seek justifying evidence that almost 
or in fact meets the “probable cause” standard of the Fourth Amendment as applied 
to non-students. A visual or manual body cavity search, involving the visual 
examination or touching of the student's anal and genital areas, should never be 
conducted by school personnel; it should be a police matter only ( Student Searches 
and the Law, 1995). 



CASE LAW TRENDS 

Against Student Rights 

Although the Supreme Court in Venumia (1995) expanded the types of 
“searches” found to be “reasonable," particularly in permitting school authorities 
wider latitude in addressing the drug problems in their schools, it did not abandon 
the T.L.O. tests of “reasonable in inception and scope." But there is no escaping the 
conclusion that any remnant of a requirement of individualized suspicion as the 
prerequisite for a search has thoroughly faded. Rather, the clear direction of the 
courts is to uphold any school policy that is based on a known problem, whether or 
not any specific student has been found to be a part of that problem. 

Other suspieionlcss searches, such as those by metal detectors and drug- 
sniffing dogs, as previously discussed, will probably become more broadly 
permissible as well. The Federal and state courts have indicated that student drug 
possession and presumed or actual usage, without violence or coercion is, in itself 
a direct threat to school safely ; therefore, the intrusion of mandati tv drug testing, at 
the least, is permissible by school authorities. Some commentators have concluded 
that, after l 'c mania, suspicionless searches of all ty pcs will be easier to justify and 
will only require that school authorities' search actions are "reasonable." a 
requirement they can easily fulfill by merely acting to ensure a safe learning 
environment. Hcncelorth. the effort to balance student rights with school safety 
needs, and the ensuing detailed application of the two-prong I'.I .P. test, may 
become eroded further or actually discarded. It is suggested that Venumia' s 
“ reasonable" standard would be met simply by educators' know ledge of the ciinent 
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campus environment; given acceptance of the connection between student conduct 
and unsafe learning conditions, policies to correct unacceptable conduct will likely 
be legally sanctioned (James & Pyatt, 1995). 

It would, therefore, be difficult to imagine a suspicionless search that would 
not meet the “reasonable” standard. It is also surely a giant step further away from 
the full application of the Fourth Amendment to students. The shadow of the Fourth 
Amendment that still protects students is certainly not as long as that cast in the 
direction of citizens who are not students. Further, the Vemonia Fourth 
Amendment standards no longer encompass an objective and balanced weighing of 
the interests between student rights and school safety needs, as has characterized 
the previous line of Supreme Court cases. From this point forward, it is realistic to 
assume that the Supreme Court will permit school authorities to put their fingers on 
the scales of justice, as they will be judicially supported in tilting the weight 
towards their broadened powers. 

For Individual Rights 

While Vemonia broke new and startling ground in apportioning power and 
rights between schools and students, another \ery recent Supreme Court ease. I A .S', 
v. Lope: ( 1995). sets some limits on the untrammeled exercise of schools’ rights to 
respond to perceived safety concerns. In its 5-4 decision, the Court found that the 
constitutional justification for the 1990 Gun-Free School Zones Act was 
unpersuasive and therefore ruled that this Federal lav., banning the possession ol a 
liieaim within 1 .000 led ol a school, is unconstitutional. Without defending the 
possession of firearms within school areas, this decision did limit the reach ol the 
Commerce Clause of Article 1 of the U S. Constitution, finding that claims o! 
increased school \ iolence could not override an absence of a constitutional basis for 
the disputed Act. The Federal government anti four dissenting Justices had 
advocated the retention of the Act. urging the court to affirm their claim that the 
Commerce Clause permitted such legislation, since the disruptions caused In gun 
violence m schools or school areas diminished students’ ability to learn and 
teachers’ abilities to teach, which adversely alleclcd the nation’s productivity and 
ihereloie made this issue one ol commercial concern i f '..S’, r. l.opc:, /99s. p.SSX. 
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Gun Free School Zones, 1665). 



The majority, however, did not define the issue as the advisability or 
necessity of instituting gun free /ones around school areas, a goal with which any 
concerned citizen could agree; rather it focused on the viability of the constitutional 
aigument offered by school authorities to lawfully justify its delineation of such 
zones. As noted, in a rare ease of prioritizing constitutional lawfulness ovei school 
authority assertions of safety needs, the court disagreed with an unbounded 
definition of commercial interests subject to the Commerce Clause. Tile court's 
position was so rare, in fact, that Lopez was the first time in nearly 60 years that the 
Supreme Court overturned an act of Congress that had a direct effect on private 
activity , based on its commerce power (F'.pstein, 1665). Ameliorating some of the 
imbalance between the proper allocation ol rights and authority in recent decisions, 
the Lopez decision does of lei some hope that the mere assertion of schools’ needs 
to control violence will not override all considerations of students’ indiv idttal and 
group lights to he treated as citi/cns under the Constitution. 



CONCLUSION 

With respect to students' rights in school, the current juridical direction cl 
Fourth Amendment law isol the most dubious legal, historical, and societal merit 
It highlights society’s tears ol and disrespect for children and the paucity ol 
alternatives to police-type enforcement measures under consideration in the schools, 
and indicates that school aulliot ilics aie uw longcl w illitig to glalit students cWcn ■ 
semblance ol the ci \ il i ights and ci \ il Itbei ties the lest cl the nation s citi/ . us 
coiisidci inalienable The fiist line of defense of school administrators is to hnne in 
moie mihtuiv measures, with ear searches, metal detectors, urine analyses, and 
drug-sntlfmg dogs The cases reported he to. as well as many otheis not discussed, 
share a tenoi of fuistiatioii and liy stci ia c.i the putt of administrators to stop the 
v iolence and drugs, by any means necessary . What is also sensed in the many 
icpoik-d c.is„s is that the cub technii|Uvs tiled weie those ol law cutoiccmeni 

I line i •. hcwe'.ei. a wealth ot mh nm.iiion and cpeneiice about 
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alternatives to police-type school violence prevention strategies. I. uvv -related 
education (LKH) is a fresh approach to reducing the causes of school violence early 
and continually throughout a students education. It is a generic, interdisciplinary 
direction to education combining particular kinds of content (related to rules, law s, 
and legal systems) with interactive instruction, adaptable to any grade level and 
intended to continue through all grade levels, The core of LRH is problem-solving, 
both as part of a group process and on an individual basis, since social conflict is at 
the core of both school violence and the legal issues that arise Iron) it. Its aim is 
specifically to instill non-aggressive social problem-solving abilities, while also 
helping students become good citizens. Its method is to integrate into all curricula 
illustrations of common, student-relevant issues in the contest of legal tights and 
responsibilities t McBce, l l > c )5). 

I aw -related education is related to student conflict resolution and mediation 
naming, including student courts. All of these initiatives pi ovule early and constant 
education and experience, lor grades k- 1 2. in nonviolent means ol v iolenec 
picvetition I heir programs and vv ulc sue* ess have been well documented. Reel 
counseling lias also proven efleetive in bieaking the impasse between violent 
students and the school svslein. In a study ol hOO Atlanta high school sctiiois and 
then parents In binary I'niveisity Medical School. 70 percent ol the stil»|ects aid 
(lies would con I hie m a It lend, mine than three times the peieentage who would 
v. uni ide in a patent, lot example t Sachuol t . R)SK>. I sing named students a 
helpeis. inends, eoiinselnts. medi. iluts, and educators to case the* school tensions 
and conflicts that result in \ iolenec is a more educational and efleetive lirst line < >1 
• fe ll a.'aili ■! . Iio. >| dl - i>i|)ti> >n . and ( f ini ' than tie p> •he*.: type Intel c/ilh Mr. 

I lie n-c o| dress c odes anil unitoims l(> change a school's v lolent culture 
has dramattcallv re duced crime and v iolenec in many seliool disti le ts t Restricting 
( ianu ( ’lolhing. RhU, Regulating Siudenl Appearance. R>o4; Kennedy. I 
l ong Head i Schools. Rios) l’ateiital and other adult pur licipatton is also critical 
in >t onlv in contributing to and reinforcing school anliv iolenec progianis, but uKo in 
aeiaMic.' die school sv stem and deiuolisliutnig that the entile c >>t ill null l ty Is nr> n|v cJ 
in and caics about students education and ptogiess I lie list >'l ultci natives to 
police tv pc ml', ivcntimis io embat scln»i»l v iolenec is. ill tael, a extensive as 



society \ creativity and commitment Ip empower rather than punish children. 

Reliance on prevention piogrums and conflict mediation naming is not only 
an issue ot efficacy . hut also one of morality . ( 'hildivn must and do hav e human 
rights, irrespective ol their behavior o; the school setting. 'This is not only a matter 
of morality, but of international law, as the Convention on the Rights of the ( laid 
makes clear. This treaty, ratified by IS I nations worldwide, sets the basic, 
minimum standards foi imenile justice procedures, children's access to education, 
then rights to bodily integrity and mental health, and the piov Mon ol othei 
tcsourvcs to enable them to Ivcotuc healthy and productive adult eili/ens. One ot 
the mam tenets ol the ( ‘omentum is that children's huinati lights icst on a bed on. k 
» >1 then light to he heanl. to he listened to, and to paiticipate m the decisions and 
etiv ironments that ailed their lives. ( erunaly , \ inlenee prevention training, as 
opposed to criminal intervention techniques, is the only com sc that is consistent 
w till a tec ognition ol children’s human rights. At this dale. Imwcver, the l ’lilted 
States (along with Saudi Arabia. Mmnei. and (gatai ) has not rad lied tins 
( ’piiventioti. 
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